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THE SHOOTING 
OF 

DAN McGREW 

By JAMES J. TYNAN 


Based on the motion picture 
from the famous poem of 
Robert W. Service. 


| The lady who was known 
|.as Lou!—This is her soul- 
stirring story; the story of 
| dangerous Dan McGrew, and 
} of Lou’s husband, a musician 
}—until he played another 
|} man’s swan song with a six- 
| shooter ! 

It was Dan McGrew who 
took Lou away from the 
sordid South Seas, where she 
began her career as a dancer, 
and made her famous, sought 
after —but through his treach- 
ery, at the price of all a wo- 
man holds dear. 

And McGrew it was who 
| made her a criminal’s light-o- 
| love, took her with him from 
the white lights and gold-dig- 
gers of Broadway to the Arc- 
tic Lights and gold-diggers of 
the Klondike. Then, one 
| night when a “‘ bunch of the 
boys were whooping it up in 
a Malamute saloon,”’ a stran- 
ger came... . 

Boldly, vividly written, here 
is a new novel that will grip 
and intrigue you. 
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THE SHOOTING OF 
DAN McGREW 


CHAPTER I 


TAKE an atlas, turn to the large map of 
the world. Down below the equator, in the 
South Seas, there will be found on this map 
a number of small dots. Each one of these 
dots represents a small island. Off to the 
eastward of this little group will be found 
one lone dot, solitary, almost forbidding in 
its loneliness, as though for some reason cast 
off from the larger group. 

This is the island of Laguana. On it there 
lives a motley array of peoples, most of 
whom are centered in the little village of 
Calcoa, which rests nestled on the shores of 
a beautiful little bay. High above the vil- 
lage tower the beautiful hills, densely cov- 
ered with tropic growths. 

It is night, and the opalescent moon, hang- 
ing lazily in the sky, sheds its mellow light 
on the village of Calcoa. In the light of the 
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moon it is a pretty picture, palmettos sil- 
houetted in the pale light, while across the 
almost still waters of the bay an occasional 
native craft with its queer triangular sail 
glides swiftly. 

Tied up at the rather clumsy and shaky 
wharf is a small steamer, the Maturu, which 
according to papers of the master, is en- 
gaged in the business of freighting copra, 
or dried cocoanut. Tales have been told, 
however, of the mysterious craft, which 
without warning would dash in amongst the 
native pearl fishers and, under the muzzles 
of machine guns and revolvers, relieve these 
natives of their hard-won treasures, wrested 
at the risk of limb and life from the shark- 
infested waters. 

The skipper of the Maturw was in any 
business that could put dollars in his pock- 
ets, and he asked no questions. 

Well up into the little bay, and with one 
end half buried in the sandy shore was the 
abandoned pirate craft Ning Poo. Many 
years ago its decks had run with blood, and 
the body of many an unfortunate man had 
swung from its yard arms, punished for 
some infraction of the iron rules of the 
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pirate chief, or perhaps it was some ship 
captain captured by the pirate craft in pur- 
suit of its nefarious trade. 

From the pirate craft there now comes 
the strains of weird music, there is a cadence 
that suggests naked savages dancing around 
a blazing fire, with an occasional raucous 
ery from the mouth of some queer instru- 
ment. Closer inspection reveals the pirate 
eraft gayly decorated in bright-colored bunt- 
ing, while the banners of all nations float 
from the halyards. Running from the Ning 
Poo there is a boardwalk to the shore, and 
over this walk there is passing a motley 
array of pleasure seekers, natives with scant 
to clothe their bodies, well-dressed tourists 
immaculate in tropical ducks, coarse dressed 
sea-faring men with crude jests on their lips, 
and weak looking men with that haunted 
look in their eyes that suggests a past that 
may overtake and extract payment. 

Along the boardwalk, attached to the rail, 
is a banner which in large letters reads: 
‘ISADORE BURKE’S AMERICAN OABARET,”’ and it 
is to this, the only diversion in the sleepy 
little village, that inhabitants and tourists 
look for the nightly pleasures. 
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Standing on the boardwalk midway be- 
tween shore and ship, is the enterprising 
Izzy Burke, smiling, oily, with the same 
greeting for the wealthy Englishman as for 
the squalid native, or the unsavory sailor 
with the native wife on his arm. Hach one 
to Izzy means so much in coin, and so long 
as they are able to pay, Izzy spreads smiles 
and greetings without favor. 

Some months prior to this, Izzy had been 
a road showman in the United States, but 
seeking new fields to conquer, conceived the 
idea of taking a troupe around the world, for 
the purpose of showing to the waiting world 
just what a wonderful showman Izzy Burke 
really was, and incidentally to add dollars 
to the bank roll of the said Izzy. 

Things didn’t go so well for Izzy. The 
world, he found, was not waiting for him or 
his show. It had managed to get along with- 
out help from him in the past, and would 
continue to do so. The world didn’t tell Izzy 
this in so many words, but the language he 
understood so well, the cash box, fairly 
shrieked failure, until one day Izzy and his 
troupe of wonders were gently but firmly 
put off one of the Banner Line steamers, at 
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the port of Calcoa, because the money pro- 
vided by Izzy carried the troupe no further, 
and the rather obdurate captain told him in 
no uncertain terms that the steamship com- 
pany was not in the business of carrying 
half crazy theatrical troupes around the 
world for fun. 

As the Banner Line ship steamed away, 
Izzy stood on the small wharf, surrounded 
by his troupe; the Wonderful Wilsons, jazz 
band de luxe; the Dancing Dozen, direct 
from The Follies; Rosco, the protean 
marvel, with his prima donna wife; Lou, 
esthetic dancer, and her husband, Jim Max- 
well, pianist of note and a eee aes of no 
mean ability. 

““Just you wait until I get back to the 
United States, you loafer,’’ shouted Izzy as 
he shook his fist after the slowly departing 
vessel. ‘‘I’ll have you hung, and I[’ll have 
a gun-boat blow your dirty rotten ship right 
out of the water. A fine way to treat an 
American citizen.”’ 

Izzy forgot in his rage that he had never 

- eyen taken out first papers and was still a 
subject of his fatherland. 
What he would have continued to heap on 
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the departing captain will never be known 
for at that moment one of the Wonderful 
Wilsons, the one who played the big bass 
horn, interrupted Izzy’s train of thought; 
grasping him by the arm, the bassoon player 
hissed into his ear these cryptic words: 

‘“When do we eat?’’ 

With the light of battle in his eyes, Izzy 
turned and roared: 

“Hat, eat! That’s all I hear all day long.. 
When do we eat, when do we eat?’’ Then 
continuing, he raved, ‘‘I should find after 
landing in this hole, that I shipped with a 
troupe of trained hogs, when I thought I 
had a troupe of artists. Eat! Oui! Oui!’’ 
And big tears welled up in Izzy’s eyes, tears 
occasioned by the thought of the onslaught 
that would be made on his nearly depleted 
pocketbook. 

Izzy knew that he would be compelled to 
feed his hungry troupe, and he looked 
around at the sleepy little village, with its 
half-dozen small buildings, searching for a 
cheap restaurant. As his eyes roved slowly 
around, they lighted on the abandoned 
pirate craft, Ning Poo, and there was born 
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in Izzy’s brain an idea which he proceeded 
to put into execution in a few moments. 

Handing the bassoon player a small sum 
of money, Izzy said, ‘‘Here, you take this 
and feed these loafers. I got business to at- 
tend to; meet me here in an hour.’’ And 
leaving the troupe standing open-mouthed, 
Izzy disappeared in the direction of the 
dirty little village. 

Izzy learned that the island was in charge 
of a Governor-General, sent out from Eu- 
rope, to guide the destinies of this little 
lonely island, but it was no secret among 
those visiting Calcoa, that the Governor- 
General was the black sheep scion of a big 
family in Europe who had been shunted off 
to this forsaken isle, with the honorary title 
of Governor-General to ease the pains of 
banishment. 

It didn’t take Izzy long to state his busi- 
ness with the Governor, and one hour later, 
when Izzy met his troupe at the wharf, it 
was learned that he had taken over the pirate 
craft Ning-Poo and would at once put on a 
real American Cabaret. 

Jim Maxwell, when he heard this from 
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Izzy, looked at his beautiful wife Lou, and 
sighed. This then was to be the culmination 
of what had been their wedding journey. 
Instead of a trip around the world, saving 
money that would help so much towards the 
future, fate had stepped in and dealt them 
a blow, and with only a small portion of the 
world journey behind them, here they were 
stranded ten thousand miles from Boston, 
their home, with nothing in sight but blank 
despair. 

Jim Maxwell was a dreamer, endowed by 
a generous nature with a wonderful musical 
brain. He had composed since early youth, 
and was one of the most brilliant men who 
had ever attended the Conservatory. But he 
couldn’t sell his talents. The soul of the 
artist dominated what little business acumen 
he possessed, so that he often lost opportuni- 
ties because of the fear that perhaps he was 
overestimating his own ability, and would 
ask for very little, when those who were 
seeking him would have paid well. 

His wife, Lou Lorraine, he had met when 


each was studying, Lou classical dancing, 


and he, at the Conservatory. Jim’s helpless- 
ness appealed to the mother in Lou, and, 
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when each had graduated from their sepa- 
rate schools, they had become engaged, and, 
after a year or so of looking around for 
the big opportunity, they decided to marry, 
and make the world tour with Izzy Burke 
and his troupe, feeling that they could per- 
haps save. And then, too, the big theme for 
which Jim had been searching might be 
found in some queer out-of-the-way place 
visited on the world journey. 

The hopelessness of the situation settled 
over Jim like a shroud. What could he do, 
sick at heart, ten thousand miles from home, 
and nothing ahead but blank days? 

Lou, with her wondrous eyes, took in the 
figure of her husband, who had in his an- 
guish left the little group and was now 
seated on one of the small trunks, face 
buried in hands, and his shoulders bent with 
unseen weight. 

Crossing to his side, Lou placed a hand 
lovingly on Jim’s shoulder and said: 
“Never mind, Jim, it may all turn out for 
the best, we being stranded here. Let’s 
make the best of it anyway. We have each 
other, and we can be very happy here.”’ 

Jim looked up and smiled wanly, at the 
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same time patting the hand resting on his 
shoulder. 

He shook his head. ‘‘It isn’t for myself 
that I mind, it is for you I fear. You with 
your sensitive nature, your beauty, you, just 
you yourself. Oh, God, what a mess I have 
made of your life!’’ he concluded with 
almost a sob. 

‘‘Jim, don’t go on like that. You scare 
me,’’ answered Lou. ‘‘And besides, who 
knows, it may be here you will find the great 
inspiration.”’ . 

Further talk between the honeymooners 
was cut short by Izzy who, noticing that 
something was wrong, strode quickly over 
to Lou and Jim, and with a shrug of his 
shoulders and an almost pathetic wave of 
both hands and arms said: 

‘“‘What the hell are you erying about. 
Look at me. I should ery, me, Izzy Burke, 
America’s greatest showman, stranded with 
an ungrateful troupe a million miles from 
Broadway. I should be the one to ery, not 
you.”’ 

‘Be yourself, Izzy,’’ answered Lou, with 
a cold look that usually froze the marrow 
in Izzy’s bones. ‘*When we want to hear 
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from you we will call on you; until then 
please leave us alone.”’ 

This was a phase of Lou that no one but 
Izzy ever saw. She saved it for him to keep 
him in his place and as a wall to throw up 
about Jim when Izzy became irksome. To 
Izzy, Lou was a being from another world. 
In all his experience in the show business 
and its various sorts of women, he had never 
come in direct contact with a woman of 
Lou’s breeding, and he couldn’t just make 
out what that strange something was that 
kept him so far distant from her. 

As he confided to himself one time after a 
hectic session with Lou, ‘‘I just feel like I 
must take my hat off and just sort of kneel 
down when I talk to that woman.’’ 

Lou had that effect on most men. Many 
eraved her, and there wasn’t a man in the 
troupe who would not have fought to the 
last of his strength for her. On Lou’s ac- 
eount Jim was tolerated, although others in 
the troupe pronounced him ‘‘queer.”’ 

When Izzy finished his speech to Jim and 
-was rebuked by Lou, he turned to the rest 
of the troupe, and said, ‘‘ Well, come on, you 
want I should get taxes cabs and drive you 
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to the ship? Loafers! You should ought 
to be glad to get a place to sleep and eat, and 
maybe a chance to make some dough. Come 
on, pick up the stuff and let’s get ready to 
open up the old boat. Oui! Oui! It re- 
minds me of the Fort Lee ferry, when I am 
on my way to visit my brother Sammy what 
has got such a lovely place over there, 
grounds all around it, and trees, and back of 
the house .. .”’ 

‘Ah, shut up about your brother Sammy, 
will ya?’’ broke in the bassoon player. 
““Who the hell cares about your brother 
Sammy’s place in Fort Lee? Get organized 
and let’s find out what we are going to do.”’ 

““Ves,’’ replied Izzy, startled out of his 
bucolic reverie over his brother Sammy’s 
place. ‘‘We must do that right away, be- 
fore some other troupe gets in here ahead 
OL ps.4? 

‘“‘Some other troupe,’’ laughed the bas- 
soon player. ‘‘Nothing but a troupe of 
trained seals could make this jump. This 
is one time we open and play an extended 
engagement without opposition.”’ 

Izzy sadly shook his head, and the little 
cavalcade started for the old pirate craft. 
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It was a very incongruous group, the danc- 
ing girls with painted faces, short skirts, 
high-heeled slippers, with stockings rolled 
down, revealing an expanse of white dim- 
pled knee as they stepped over the uneven 
ground. Many a knowing and craving look 
was exchanged by the native men, who had 
gathered to look at this strange assortment 
of humans, who had suddenly been set down 
in their midst. The women, too, looked with 
envy on the girls with their white skin and 
fair hair. 

But the girls paid little or no attention 
to the motley crowd, having calmly placed 
the natives as simply another breed of small- 
town hicks. 

Bringing up the rear of the procession 
came Lou and Jim, the latter weary and 
with aching heart, for he felt doomed, even 
as much as any buccaneer who had walked 
the plank of that old pirate craft centuries 
_ before. Lou did her best to cheer him up, 
and gayly pointed out to him the beauty 
of the little island and the picturesqueness 
of the quaint little town. The queer native 
huts, the smell of the orchid, floating down 
from some crevice high in the rocks, these 
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and many other things did Lou exhibit be- 
fore the unseeing Jim. 

To him the native huts, far from being 
quaint, were merely dirty, disreputable 
hovels, while his sensitive nostrils did not 
inhale the exotic fragrance of the orchid, 
but seemed to ferret out the unsavory smell 
of some native stew, cooking in one of the 
near-by shacks. He was nearly sick with 
the position in which he found himself and 
Lou. 

An inspection of the pirate ship revealed 
the fact that with a little paint and some 
rough carpentry work, a very unique and 
satisfactory place could be fixed up with a 
stage at one end, plenty of room for a dance 
floor out among the guests, and space enough 
to permit the arrangement of a goodly num- 
ber of tables. 

‘“‘Tf IT had this in New York I could clean 
up a fortune,’’ chirped Izzy, after a careful 
survey of the place. 

Izzy, with the usual enterprise character- 
istic of his race, soon had assembled as 
fairly a competent corps of workmen as was 
possible in such a place, and the interior of 
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the Ning Poo was made ready go that the 
next steamer carrying tourists that touched 
at the port of Calcoa, would have something 
to offer besides the native beauty. 


CHAPTER IT 


Busrness flourished with Izzy. He had 
the ingratiating manner that made friends. 
The Governor-General was almost a nightly 
visitor to the Ning Poo, and his eyes were 
always for Lou, as she danced her wonder- 
ful dances, which were lost on the audience 
drawn to this iniquitous den. 

Many there were who craved her white 
body, her gorgeous hair, her luscious mouth, 
slightly open as she danced, giving almost a 
sensuous look to her face, finely molded 
though it was. Jim played for her, but he 
seemed to be always in a daze. 

They were happy, ina way. Jim adored 
Lou with a doglike devotion that shone in 
his eyes whenever he looked at her, while 
Lou, although madly loving Jim, seemed 
always to temper her mad love with a little 
of the maternal love, for in Jim she saw 
merely a big boy. 

Quarters had been fitted up for Lou and 
Jim in a'spacious cabin adjoining the stage, 
and here together they spent all of their 

16 ; 
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time when not actually performing for the 
heterogeneous array of customers that now 
frequented the widely known Izzy Burke 
Cabaret. 

' News travels swiftly in the tropics, and 
soon other islands far distant heard of the 
queer place of entertainment at Laguana, 
and it was not unusual for a collection of 
natives from some distant island to invade 
the Ning Poo and see the wonderful white 
women dance. 

Always these natives went away singing 
the praises of Lou, the wonderful lady, who 
danced so gracefully, and who made them 
feel so queer when she turned her lustrous 
eyes upon them. 

In fact, Izzy Burke’s American Cabaret 
became an institution in the South Seas, and 
Izzy, glorying in the publicity he was get- 
ting, waxed fatter and content. Why 
shouldn’t he? The money was coming in, 
liquor was cheap and not hard to get, and 
he could sell it along with his entertainment 
and make a splendid profit. 

Standing one night at the entrance to the 
companion-way leading to the deck of the 
Ning Poo, Izzy was taking stock of himself 
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and what the future held for him. He was 
saving the money that he made; he paid his 
troupe very little, because, as he put it, ‘‘I 
can’t afford to pay good salaries when I feed 
you and board you, and besides, you can’t 
spend it, so let’s keep it all together so that 
we can save up enough to get out of this 
place when we are ready.”’ 

It sounded reasonable, and the troupe, 
which seemed to have settled into more or 
less of a spirit of resignation, allowed Izzy 
to keep all the ready cash. 

“If business continues like this,’’ solilo- 
quized Izzy, ‘‘in another year I will have a 
bank roll big enough for a cow to choke on. 


Then me for the lights of Broadway, and a - 


pirate café in the heart of New York. But,’’ 
and his face suddenly clouded, ‘‘I should 
take these lazy loafers with me, after all the 
grief they have caused me,”’ this with a 
snarling look in the direction of the Ning 
Poo’s cabin, from which could be heard the 
strains of the Hula Hula music, and by this 
music Izzy could always tell just what spot 
of his bill was being played. 

Within, the girls in their grass ace 


were stepping to the strains of Waikii, | 
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while the besotted onlookers gazed with lewd 
eyes through a smoke-laden atmosphere 
which could have been sawed in small pieces. 

Finishing the dance the girls with a mad 
whirl dashed for their dressing rooms, for 
they had learned that speed was the one 
thing that saved them from the clutches of 
the half-drunken gathering. 

Long, lean, brown arms snatched at the 
flying figures, and one drunken native who 
had grasped a sheaf of grass from one of the 
girls as she whisked past him, was hailed 
with acclaim by his friends, who threw 
coarse native jests at him, all of which made 
the air ring with loud and boisterous 
shouts. 

Next on the bill came Rosco, protean 
actor. He could impersonate any one in the 
world, past, present or future. Striding to 
the front of the stage he struck a dramatic 
pose, and for a moment there was silence. 
They didn’t quite understand what it was al} 
about. Then in a deep bass voice, which 
seemed to come from the bowels of the earth, 
he said: 

“1 will now give an imitation of Na- 
poleon.’’ Then turning slightly behind the 
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ample back of his prima donna wife, who 
also occupied the stage, Rosco, with a deft 
twist of the wrist, brought the lock of hair 
down the center of his forehead and placed 
a slouch hat crosswise on his head. Stick- 
ing one hand within the flap of his coat and 
the other behind his back, Rosco turned to 
an expectant and rather bewildered au- 
dience. 

Napoleon may have been a national figure 
in France, but in the town of Calcoa, on the 
island of Laguana, he didn’t mean a thing, 
and the best that Rosco received, as the 
purser put it, was a nice ‘‘rawsberry.”’ 

**Get out of there,’’ ‘‘We want the girls,”’ 
““Take him away’’ were some of the things 
hurled at Rosco, whose sensitive soul 
shrunk, and he looked towards his ample 
wife for sympathy and understanding. She 
gave him one look and said, ‘‘I always 
wanted you to take up the trombone, but 
you wouldn’t do it.’’ : 

Izzy, out at the companion-way, deep in 
reverie, gloating over the big business he 
was doing, hummed a little tune, then burst 
softly into his own paraphrasing of Kip- 
ling, 
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‘‘Ship me somewhere east of Suez 
Where the best is like the worst, 
And they never heard of Volstead, 

And a man can. quench his thirst.”’ 


The last line had just been eased through 
Izzy’s teeth, when he was conscious that 
the noise coming from the cabin was rather 
more boisterous than usual. Sensing trou- 
ble, he dashed into the doorway just in time 
to save Rosco from the hands of the in- 
furiated audience which threatened to do 
him bodily harm. 

Quickly taking the stage, Izzy ordered 
Rosco off, and then with his most ingratiat- 
ing smile assured the crowd that he, Izzy 
Burke, only wanted to give the kind of en- 
tertainment that such a fine and distin- 
guished audience desired. 

This was greeted with cries, ‘‘We want 
the girls!’’ ‘‘Give us girls!’’ ‘‘Let us have 
dancers !’’ . 

Izzy smiled benignly, like a man who holds 
' what he knows to be the winning hand, and 
with a quiet wave of the hand brought the 
crowd to silence. 

Then smiling again, he said, 

_ “Tadies and gentlemen, it gives me great 
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pleasure to present for your approval Lou 
Lorraine, the world’s most famous dancer.’’ 
Then turning to the lattice of the door lead- 
ing to the living quarters of Lou and Jim, 
he beckoned. 

Lou dashed out, followed by Jim, who 
took his place at the piano, while she swept 
the full length of the dance floor with a rush 
and a swaying of her supple body that 
brought grunts of approval from the assem- 
blage, which soon gave way to shouts of de- 
light as Lou swung into the dances she loved 
so well, but which were meaningless to most 
every one present. 

But what was that—a sharp tugging pain 
just under the heart! It made Lou almost 
faint, but, quickly chasing the shadow of 
pain from her face with a smile, she contin- 
ued to dance. On and on; it seemed that she 
was dancing to-night better than ever be- 
fore. She seemed to give to the dance more 
of herself, but that tugging under the heart 
was not to be denied. It stabbed her with 
a pain delicious in its hurt, exquisite in its 
palpitating agony. Lou swayed. She 
clutched madly at the air. No! no! she must 
go on, and on, it is for Jim, yes, for Jim. 
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Everything swam before her eyes, and 
always that heart stab, with its exquisite 
pain, but she must go on. Jim, playing me- 
chanically at the piano, was oblivious to the 
fact that anything was wrong with Lou. 
The Wonderful Wilsons syncopated wildly, 
while the kaleidoscopic gathering of human- 
ity lustily cheered each new gyration of the 
dancing Lou. 

Would it never end, thought Lou; she 
could not bear the strain much longer, and 
just as she felt consciousness slipping from 
her, she heard the music sweep into the final 
passage. 

Finishing in a whirl of her clinging skirts, 
Lou staggered towards the platform and her 
dressing room. She swayed, and the crowd 
eagerly pressed forward, sensing that some- 
thing was wrong. It was then that Jim, 
who had turned from the piano, saw that 
Lou was in agony. Pushing aside the musi- 
cians who had crowded to the edge of the 
stage, he leaped to Lou, and, placing an arm 
protectingly about her, started for the dress- 
ing room. 

With a strength that was new, Jim hurled 
aside the ill-smelling natives who barred his 
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passage, and in a short time had Lou safe 
in the dressing room. 

Gently placing her on the couch, Jim 
stroked her forehead, at the same time whis- 
pering soothingly to her. Lou was very 
tired, but dreamily conscious. She knew 
Jim was bending over her, and her hand 
searched for his. Pulling him down to her, 
she placed her lips close to his ear and shyly 
whispered. 

Jim pulled back, startled, a surprised look 
in his face. He gazed more tenderly at Lou, 
then gathered her tightly in his arms as the 
full realization that a new Life would soon 
be placed in their keeping dawned upon him. 

Jim tenderly kissed Lou and then in a 
hoarse whisper said: 

‘*You will do no more dancing until after 
the baby comes.”’ 

Lou smiled wanly and patted the head so 
close to her, feeling at last that Jim was giv- 
ing her that protection she had always 
wanted, but never received because of Jim’s 
apparent helplessness and her own desire 
to mother. But now, with this new beating 
beneath her heart, the maternal longing was 
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satisfied, and she rested contentedly in Jim’s 
arms. 

Outside, as though from a far distance, 
the raucous cadence of the jazz band came 
to the happy couple, intermingled with the 
hoarse shouts of the natives, enraptured by 
the dancing girls, who had been sent back 
to the floor by Izzy. 

Beyond the porthole could be heard the 
gentle rip-rap of the waters against the sides 
of the old Ning Poo. Down from the high 
crags there came the delicious but faint odor 
of the orchids, while the moon swinging low 
in his cradle in the sky, peeped in, lighting, 
with mellow radiance, the Madonna-like face 
of Lou, who rested content in her husband’s 
arms. 


CHAPTER IIT 


Two years pass quickly, when in retro- 
spect, but the two years following the ar- 
rival of the baby were years made up of 
days, each seeming a year in itself to Lou, 
who with the coming of the new little crea- 
ture was filled with a dread of the future. 

Jim, poor old Jim, tried, but he just 
couldn’t seem to find that for which he was 
searching. 

Jim and Lou were still members of the 
Izzy Burke American Cabaret, and it 
seemed to the exotic Lou that they had 
always lived on the old pirate ship Ning 
Poo, which by this time had lost all of its 
romantic possibilities which in the beginning 
had so appealed to her. 

Now she saw it in all its squalidness. The 
smell of the stagnant waters near by assailed 
her sensitive nostrils, while the leering faces 
of the crowd that gathered each night to be 
entertained was like a passing nightmare. 

Jim, lethargic, conducted the jazz band 


as of old, directing from the piano, but his ~ 
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heart was not in his work, although he per- 
formed every task asked of him by Izzy with 
the willingness of a tired and abused horse 
who takes what he gets and hopes for the 
best. 

Izzy Burke had waxed fatter, both in 
paunch and finances, but the troupe re- 
mained just about the same, with the ex- 
ception of Rosco and his prima donna wife, 
who had been reduced from the position of 
entertainers to those of waiter and waitress. 

Resentful at this lowering in the social 
scale, Rosco protested vehemently to Izzy, 
but was quickly squelehed when Izzy erypti- 
cally remarked: ‘“‘If you want to eat you 
gotta work.’’ 

And as Rosco and his now portly wife 
must eat, they carried trays and served the 
strange nightly gathering with various con- 
coctions of strong drink. 

The fame of Izzy Burke’s Cabaret had 


_ further spread, and news of it was carried 


far and wide by trading steamers which had 
touched at the Port of Calcoa. Always 
there was the praises of the wonderful Lou, 
who danced, danced so that the blood in a 
man’s veins ran like the fiery wine that was 
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served by Izzy Burke for six bits Mex a 
bottle. 

Many a toast was drunk to the marvelous 
Lou by the rough sailors who had seen her 
dance, and many the desires expressed over 
the half empty wine cups. 

News of the Cabaret found its way to the 
places frequented by tourists in South Sea 
ports of call, and many a change in itinerary 
was made to include a visit to the Island of 
Laguana for the purpose of seeing the won- 
derfully praised Lou. 

One of these tourists, intrigued by the 
tales told of the beautiful Lou, was Dan 
McGrew, who, for reasons best known to 
himself and the police of a midwest town 
of the United States, was making a round 
trip ostensibly for the benefit of his health. 
Back in the midwest city, the Chief of 
Detectives idly fingered a bulletin, telling 
all who cared to read that the handsome Dan 
McGrew was greatly desired on a forgery 
warrant, while further up the street the 
town’s ablest banker sat and marveled at 
the cleverness of a man who had forged the 
bank out of such a neat sum. 

McGrew was the type of man a good 
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woman dislikes, but at the same time, is fas- 
cinated by him. Handsome, slender, with a 
slenderness that revealed strength and a 
supple figure. Dark, beady eyes, coal-black 
hair, and a small black mustache, which 
could not cover the cruel curve of a sensuous 
mouth, which smiles in a one-sided upward 
manner revealing white teeth that had a 
habit of snapping together when McGrew 
was annoyed. 

With nowhere to go in particular, it was 
but the indulging of a whim, and McGrew 
was soon on his way to Laguana, to take a 
look at this wonder woman about whom he 
had heard so much. 

Women with McGrew were in the same 
eategory as race horses. He admired them 
for their beauty, and craved them for what 
use they could be to him, in a monetary way. 
There were many girls back in the States, 
who, led by McGrew, had followed him down 
the crimson path to utter destruction of soul 
‘and body, and over these same bodies 
McGrew had stepped to a life of ease, pur- 
chased by the life-blood of each of his 
victims. 

Immaculate in dress, suave in manner, 
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McGrew intrigued women easily. Soft of 
speech and with a knack of doing the right 
thing at the right time, his prey became 
almost eager, and others marveled at the 
handsome man, who ‘‘had such a wonderful 
way with the women.’’ 

McGrew arrived at Caleoa and quickly 
sought out Izzy Burke, who, impressed by 
the appearance of McGrew, sensed a rich 
customer and was ready to do his slightest 
bidding. 

After an exchange of greetings, McGrew 
came right to the point, when he turned to 
Izzy, and, boring a hole, so it seemed, 
through that worthy’s face, said: 

“T hear you have a very wonderful 
dancer.’’ 

Izzy broke into a wide grin, and rapidly 
shaking his head, replied, ‘‘I wouldn’t de- 
ceive you, Mister McGrew, but she is the 
most wonderful woman in the world, and 
danece—’’ Here Izzy lost power of expres- 
sion and merely rolled his eyes and 
shrugged his shoulders in a gesture of hope- 
Jessness to describe the wonders of his 
dancer Lou. 
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McGrew watched with an amused grin. 
Then, leaning toward Izzy, asked, ‘‘Is she 
beautiful, and has she form ?’’ 

Izzy gazed at McGrew with a look of pain, 
as though any one could doubt the beauty 
of Lou. Then, with narrowed eyes, he re- 
plied, ‘‘Beautiful, she is beauty itself, and 
form, shape—say, Mister McGrew, if Venus 
de Milo had arms she would cover her face 
in shame and envy every time she thought 
of Lou.’’ 

McGrew laughed heartily at this poetic 
attempt of Izzy’s, and Izzy, feeling that he 
was going good with his listener, continued: 

“*Say, my brother Sammy in the cloak- 
and-suit business would give his .. .’’ But 
here McGrew interrupted with an impatient 
gesture, signifying that he was not inter- 
ested in brother Sammy. 

It seemed that Izzy never could quite 
finish anything he ever started about his 
brother Sammy. No matter how docile any 
member of the troupe happened to be, the 
mention by Izzy of his brother Sammy was 
the signal for an outburst. 

McGrew, after a drink with Izzy, left and 
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promised to return that night to witness the 
show and have a look at the wonder woman, 
Lou. 

Izzy quickly sought Lou and told her of 
the wonderful stranger who had come so 
many miles to see her dance. 

Jim, overhearing, was annoyed, while Lou 
was slightly bored and amused. Then a look 
of anguish crossed her face as she turned 
and looked at Jim. 

Jim crossed to her, and Izzy, bewildered 
by the queer expressions, hastily made an 
exit, muttering to himself about the ‘‘queer 
actions of some people.”’ 

‘‘Jim, I am afraid,’’ cried Lou, clinging 
to her husband. ‘‘It is the thought of losing 
my wedding ring that day. You remember, 
I told you it meant a separation.”’ 

‘‘Never mind, dear, it is nothing, and be- 
sides that old superstition about a separa- 
tion following the loss of a wedding ring is 
merely legend, and besides, what has this 
stranger to do with that? Didn’t we find 
the ring at once ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,’’ weakly replied Lou, 
*‘but Izzy coming here startled me 80 that I 
just had to ery out.” 
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‘‘Well, think no more of it, dear,’’ said 

Jim. But secretly he was annoyed and dis- 

turbed as he gazed around the cabin, seem- 
ingly searching for an invisible intruder. 

McGrew came that night and many nights 
after. In fact, he became almost a fixture 
in Izzy Burke’s Cabaret, but his eyes were 
always for Lou, despite the sly and willing 
glances cast his way by the dancing girls, 
who after a two years’ stay in the South 
Seas had most of them taken the line of least 
resistance, and could be seen in the arms of 
men every night. 

Tropical days and nights with their lan- 
guorous sensuousness get into the veins, and 
strong are they who resist the call and the 
urge of the hot, mad blood. 

McGrew was an adept at cards. There 
was nothing in the way of trickery and de- 
vice that he didn’t thoroughly understand. 
He could cheat with his victim looking right 
at him, and do it without the slightest 
chance of detection. 

Izzy Burke had at first tried to match 
skill with the cunning McGrew, but a few 
deft holes in Izzy’s bank roll, from trying 
to guess which was the ace when there really 
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wasn’t any ace, proved a thorough and per- 
manent cure. 

‘That fellow McGrew, he is poison,” said 
Izzy, with a pained expression on his face. 
‘‘He can do more with a pack of cards than 
Smith Brothers cough drops can do with a 
eold.’’ And Izzy never again would play 
with McGrew. 

Billy, the purser, however, couldn’t be- 
lieve what he really saw, as the deft hands 
of McGrew riffled the cards, and with the 
slightest motion of the hand would change 
black aces to red treys, and back again. 

It cost the purser a lot of money to learn 
that he couldn’t beat McGrew’s game. 

McGrew saw in Lou the possible founda- 
tion of a fortune. He knew enough of the 
world to figure that many would pay, and 
pay well, to be entertained by the ever glori- 
ous Lou with her sinuous dances and her 
marvelous beauty. 

In the States, he knew that, ianie 
handled and exploited, this gorgeous crea- 
ture would have the world at her feet, and 
in McGrew’s mind there was the thought 
that while she was receiving the plaudits of 
the world, he would be extracting payment 
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from the world for providing it with such. 
entertainment. 

It is true he desired Lou, he was fond of 
her. It might be said he loved her, but 
McGrew was incapable of loving any one 
but himself. His first consideration of Lou 
was her money-making possibilities. 

That Lou had a husband and a child was 
to McGrew a mere detail, something not 
really to be considered until the time was 
ripe for his next move. 

McGrew had often spoken with Lou, as 
had many of the European and occasional 
American guests, and always he had been 
the suave, debonaire gentleman. 

Once he told her: ‘‘ You could be the sen- 
sation of New York if you would but come 
under my management. In six months the 
world would be at your feet and fame and 
fortune would be yours.”’ 

“‘Please do not speak of it,’’ answered 
_ Lou. ‘‘I have my husband and my child 
here, and we are happy.”’ 

“‘Happy!’’ exclaimed McGrew. ‘‘In this 
place? Why, no, such a place is not for 
you. Luxury should be your lot, you who 
must love the beautiful. Your soul could 
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not possibly find contentment here. Will 
you come to New York and take those things 
the world is waiting to give you, a home, 
servants, beautiful art from all over the 
world, your own motor, all of these, and 
more can I promise, if you will but come to 
New York— Will you?”’ 

McGrew knew women. He recognized in 
Lou a woman whose very soul was hungry 
for the things he mentioned, and it was 
always this lure he held out to her. 

Lou turned a deaf ear to McGrew’s en- 
treaties, but she was human, and the con- 
stant presence of McGrew in the cabaret 
night after night was wearing her opposi- 
tion down. 

It was one evening shortly after this that 
Lou, while making ready for her dancing 
act, was attracted by the crying of little 
Billy, lying in his cradle. She loved the 
child with an all-encompassing love, but the 
ery grated on her. She felt that they must 
do something to change the mode of life 
they were living. 

Lou looked down at the baby in the cradle, 
and her lips quivered as she thought of the 
sad plight of the little life that had been put 
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into her keeping. Close by sat a fat, di- 
sheveled native woman, who was rocking the 
cradle, at the same time chewing on a betel 
nut, the juice running down her chin, 
falling to an already badly spotted and 
dirty garment. 

The cradle was covered with mosquito 
netting, and Lou, now made up for her 
dance, tried to soothe the erying child. 
Jim, who had been playing the piano for the 
dancers, entered the room and went to Lou’s 
side and they both gazed with tear-dimmed 
eyes at the little one crying so lustily in his 
cradle. 

Outside in the cabaret the raucous cries 
of the half-drunken crowd could be heard 
above the erying of the child, and it was 
with a sense of loathing that Lou looked off 
towards the stage where she would soon 
have to make her appearance. 

She bent over little Billy in an attempt 
to soothe him, and as she did so, she placed 
her hand on the mosquito netting to one side 
of the cradle. Almost immediately a taran- 
tula which had found its way somehow to 
the old cabin crawled across towards the 
hand. 
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She was horror-stricken as she watched 
as though fascinated the deadly creature 
crawling slowly towards her. She was in- 
capable of speech, and would have fallen a 
prey to the poisonous insect had not Jim at 
that moment discovered it crawling across 
the netting. 

Quickly gathering up the netting, Jim 
crushed the horrible creature, whose bite is 
almost sure death, and threw it out through 
the porthole. 

The pent-up agony of fear in Lou now 
broke forth in a torrent of tears as she real- 
ized the many things that seemed to be 
against them and, terrified at the danger 
which threatened the baby, she became hys- 
terical. Jim tried to comfort her, but she 
quickly turned to him and said: 

“‘T can’t stand this, I can’t. We've got to 
find a way out.”’ 

Jim soothingly tried to calm the now 
hysterical Lou and softly whispered: ‘‘We 
will soon have enough money to get away 
from it all.’’ 

But Lou, who was unconsciously moved 
by the things McGrew had been telling her, 
turned on Jim and said, ‘‘ At the rate we are 
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going, it will take a year. Why don’t you 
let me accept McGrew’s offer to go to New 
York ?”’ 

Jim’s face hardened, and a sickening fear 
clutched his heart. Many times had they 
discussed the proposition made by McGrew, 
but Jim had always been adamant, and 
would not listen to Lou’s pleadings. ‘‘I 
thought we had settled that question once 
and for all. You are NoT going with 
McGrew.”’ 

Further discussion of the question was im- 
possible, for at that moment Izzy entered 
the cabin to summon Jim who was necded 
at the piano to play with the orchestra for 
the next dance number by the dancing girls. 

Jim mechanically followed Izzy out to the 
stage, where he took his place at the piano. 
He gave a mechanical order to the orchestra 
and they began to play as the dancing girls 
ran out of the cabin onto the dance floor. 

_ McGrew, at his customary table, where 
with nervous fingers he was rapidly riffling 
a pack of cards, paid but little attention to 
the dancing girls. 

The dance number finished, money was 
hurled at the dancing girls, who were rushed 
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from all sides by the half-drunken crowd 
and made to sit with the various guests at 
the tables, and in the long swings which had 
been built and hung around the sides of the 
big dance floor. 

Meanwhile Lou sat despondent in her 
room gazing down at her baby, little Billy, 
and wondered how it would all come out. 
She was interrupted in her meditation by 
Izzy, who told her it was almost time to go 
on with her number. 

Out on the stage the cornetist was blowing 
a fanfare, while two girls gaudily dressed 
entered and unfolded a banner, cheap and 
tawdry, which in big gilt letters had the 
name Lou Lorraine. The cornetist fin- 
ished his final blast, the girls folded up the 
tinseled banner, and Lou moved gracefully 
to the center of the stage, and made a grace- 
ful bow. 

Wild applause greeted the appearance of 
Lou, for she was the last word in entertain- 
ment in that squalid hole, the American 
Cabaret of Izzy Burke. 

With a graceful sweep of her lithe body 
Lou started her dance and many were the 
shouts of delirious joy from the throats of 
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the drunken native men, while the European 
tourists wished they had left their wives at 
home. . 

Lust, craving for possession, murder, 
were some of the reactions of Lou on this 
array of scum from all corners of the world, 
but to McGrew, calm, calculating, there was 
something else. Besides the beautiful body 
and face there is the soft living such a crea- 
ture would bring him, permitting him to 
live the life of luxury he craved. 

It seemed that never before had Lou given 
so much of herself to the dance. Wildly she 
swept around the room,-while Jim, playing 
the wild, passionate music which had such 
an effect on the half-savage gathering, 
closed his eyes and shuddered as he saw the 
leering glances and the lewd lips forming 
whispered insults to the beautiful woman 
who was his wife, and who had borne him 
his son. But he must play on, and on— 
there was no way out, and it was with a 
chilled heart and a mechanical brain his slim 
fingers found the keys on the piano. 

Izzy, meanwhile, hovered over McGrew. 
He was awed by McGrew. There was 
something about McGrew that compelled 
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his respect, his servility, and Izzy in his de- 
sire to please the distinguished stranger 
irritated beyond measure. 

With a hand, fat and pudgy, placed on 
McGrew’s sleeve, Izzy, attracting the 
former’s attention, meaningly raised his 
eyebrows and threw a suggestive nod to- 
wards Lou still whirling to the strains of 
the wild, barbaric musie. 

McGrew, without a word, fixed a cold, fish- 
like eye on Izzy, and with a slow movement 
of the head allowed his eyes to rest on 
Izzy’s hand reposing on his coat sleeve. 
Izzy was uncomfortable under the scrutiny 
of McGrew, and with an embarrassment 
hard to cover he removed his hand and 
clasped it behind his back, then rocked 
slowly back and forth on his heels. 

To further cover his embarrassment, Izzy 
summoned Rosco, and ordered him to bring 
a drink to McGrew, at the same time in- 
forming Dangerous Dan that it would be 
on the house. 

Right then and there Izzy nearly lost the 
services of his tragedian waiter, for when 
Rosco heard Izzy tell McGrew that the drink - 
would be on the house he nearly passed out 
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‘of all his earthly trouble via apoplexy, for 
in all the time the troupe had been together 
Izzy had never been known to give away 
anything but abuse, and for him to now give 
the handsome stranger a drink, in which 
there was so much profit, was too much for 
the dejected Thespian. 

The drink served, Izzy continued to hover 
over McGrew, whose irritation was grow- 
ing every second, and insisted on making 
smart cracks, which so infuriated McGrew 
that he turned on Izzy and almost shouted: 

“‘Get the hell out of here, and leave me 
alone, will you ?”’ 

Izzy, greatly embarrassed, started to 
comply by backing away, when McGrew, 
suddenly impelled by another thought, 
stopped him with a gesture, and said, ‘‘Send 
Lou over to me when she finishes her 
dance.”’ 

With a thought of placating McGrew, 
Izzy eagerly acquiesced and at once started 
' for Lou who had just about finished her 
dance, and was gazing at McGrew, who 
seemed to hold her ina spell. Izzy went to 
Lou and whispered in her ear that McGrew 
wished to speak to her, but Lou, fearful, 
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told Izzy that she would rather go to her 
dressing room. But Izzy, ever mindful of 
the sting in McGrew’s tongue, impatiently 
said: 

‘“‘Hurry over to McGrew. He is a good 
customer and he brings plenty of busi- 
ness.”’ 

Lou, almost hynotized by the keen gaze 
of McGrew, went over to his table. He arose 
and in his most ingratiating manner asked 
her to sit down. Lou hesitated. She did 
not wish to hurt Jim, and McGrew was a 
sore spot with her idealistic husband. She 
turned in a half fearful way and looked to- 
ward the stage for Jim, who was playing 
the piano softly, and did not see her. 

McGrew, guessing what is in her mind, 
also looked at Jim, and a cruel smile played 
about his mouth when he saw that Jim was 
oblivious to everything except his music. 

Lou had been watching Jim and McGrew, 
and the latter, smiling at her, again sug- 
gested that she sit down with him at the 
table. 

Lou suddenly and with a pent-up emotion 
looked at McGrew with tear-dimmed eyes, 
and he in a quietly determined manner, with 
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his eyes gazing into hers, said, ‘‘ Well, how 
about it?”’ 

McGrew gently forced Lou to take a seat 
at the table beside him, at the same time 
making every effort to arrange her comfort- 
ably. 

Lou, slowly looking at McGrew, shook 
her head sadly and there came from her 
glorious lips: ‘‘No, it’s no use. Jim abso- 
lutely refuses to let me go!”’ 

And turning, she cast towards Jim a 
glance so tender that it maddened the man 
beside her, who, under the spell of her pres- 
ence, felt dominated to the point where he 
felt his more practical idea slipping from 
hismind. Jim was all oblivious that he was 
being watched by Lou and McGrew, and 
continued to play as though alone. 

McGrew, as Lou started to rise and leave, 
remarked, ‘‘Your husband is very foolish. 
Three months in New York under my man- 
agement, and you would be rolling in 
' wealth.’’ 

Lou was trying to fight back the desire 
that arose in her, a desire to get out into the 
world and get the things that McGrew was 
continually holding out before her. 
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Jim, continuing his playing, would have 
gone on and on, dreaming over the ivory 
keys. His plaintive melody had haunting 
visions of home, a fireside, a woman’s love, 
and the soft touch of little hands on the 
cheek. He smiled, and in thought and spirit 
was far away from the squalid place that 
had housed them all so long. . 

There is no sphere or strata of life that 
is free from the busybody and gossip, and 
even on the old pirate ship Ning Poo gossip 
was dished and tales carried just the same 
as in the high places of society and in the 
realms of the shop girl with her soul-absorb- 
ing affairs of the heart. 

The witch, sodden, dissolute, aged, was the 
gossip-monger of the Ning Poo, and she was 
never happier than when carrying tales, 
whether it be to some half-crazed drug ad- 
dict with a few remarks about his half-caste 
wife and the attentions she was receiving 
from the Lascar cook on the banana boat, 
or to one of the dancing girls concerning the 
stealing of her lover by some one else in her 
troupe. It was all the same, and more rows 
and fights-could be traced to the nimble 


tongue of the old woman who was tolerated — 
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by Izzy because she seemed to be possessed 
of unlimited funds and was a free and fre- 
quent spender. | 

Straight to Jim she went, when she saw 
Lou and McGrew in the earnest conversa- 
tion, and with an insinuating leer called his 
attention to the deep but quiet conference 
going on. 

In an instant the visions he had conjured 
up by his own music fled and left Jim cold. 
He turned furiously as the old woman spoke, 
and gazed with hard face toward where Lou 
and McGrew were holding their discussion. 

McGrew talked quietly but forcibly te 
Lou, telling her of the wonders to be found 
in the places he had painted for her. Lou 
was convinced that McGrew was right in all 
that he said, but she was loyal to Jim and 
shook her head sadly. McGrew was gently 
insistent, as he said, ‘‘You could send for 
Jim, and live like human beings again.”’ 

Further conversation was interrupted by 
Jim who, now beside himself with rage over 
McGrew’s insinuating attentions to Lou, 
strode to where the couple were talking and, 
almost speechless with rage, gazed from one. 
to the other. 
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McGrew, cool, calculating, had the advan- 
tage, and rising, bowed to Jim, at the same 
time saying in his most gracious manner, 
““Won’t you sit down?”’ 

Jim, further enraged, suddenly burst out 
with the words fairly hissing between his 
teeth: ‘‘You stop putting ideas into my 
wife’s head. I’ll take care of her career 
myself.”’ 

Jim was glaring at McGrew, while Lou 
pleadingly but mutely sought to prevent 
further show of anger on Jim’s part. 

MeGrew, nonplused, smiled quietly, then, 
with a careful survey of the cabaret with its 
many disgusting sights, called Jim’s atten- 
tion to various parts of the room. 

In one corner was a half-caste Malay, 
with a white woman on his lap, a woman 
who once held the respect of men, but who 
now had so far slipped down the ladder of 
life that she was the willing and eager prey 
of any man who had the few coins necessary 
for a drink or two, and perhaps a little 
something to eat. 

Again in another corner a big Swede 
sailor, a blond giant, was making sickly love 
to a fat, greasy Kanaka woman old enough 
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to be his grandmother. While on one of 
the swings was stretched a dancing girl, so 
drunk that she did not know or care what 
was going on, while several half-drunken 
sailors from a copra boat were throwing 
dice on her bare breast to see who was to 
possess her. 

It was a scene of unbridled, uncontrolled 
passion, lust, and lewdness, and McGrew 
watched Jim narrowly as he took in the 
room, then with a bitter sarcasm said, 
“‘This, then, is your idea of a career ?”’ 

What answer Jim in his rage might have 
made will never be known, for at that mo- 
ment Izzy, who had been watching and sens- 
ing something wrong, dashed in with a 
startled cry, and, glaring at Jim, yelled: 

“‘Get back to the piano. I should pay you 
to fight with the guests. This is a respect- 
able place. We can’t have brawls. Anyhow, 
you should get mad when a fine gentleman 
wishes to speak with our dancer. Go on 
and play the piano; the place is getting 
dead.”’ 

Then, with an ingratiating look towards 
McGrew, Izzy went among his customers to 
liven them up. Dead, they spent no money, 
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alive they spent freely. Therefore, Izzy’s 
philosophy was to keep ’em alive at any 
cost. 

It mattered not that Jim played witha , 
broken heart when he took his place at the 
piano. That was of no moment to Izzy, who 
saw only the gradual fattening of his bank 
roll and the chance to get away with a wad 
that would put him ‘‘in the money”’ once 
back in New York. 

Lou followed Jim’s form as he wended 
his way to the piano, and her heart ached 
when he banged out the first few strains of 
a rollicking number, for she knew that Jim 
was playing simply because he had to. 

McGrew, sensing a possible advantage, 
played his last card, as he quietly leaned 
toward Lou and said, ‘‘ Well, it’s up to you. 
The ship leaves to-morrow night at eleven 
o’clock. I’ll be waiting for you.”’ 

Lou was thinking of the words that 
McGrew had spoken, and slowly arose from 
the table. As she did so, a big Malay, who 
held that passion for Lou that every man 
of different color has held for a white 
woman, and filled with the fiery fluid sold 
by Izzy, staggered to Lou and took her in 


y re 
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his arms and tried to plant a kiss on her 
neck. Lou struggled to free herself, but 
was powerless in the grasp of the huge 
brown man. McGrew, always cool, arose 
quickly and with a sudden movement, whip- 
like, of his steely arm, smashed the Malay 
square in the face, knocking him down. 

There was a quick movement among sey- 
eral Malay friends of the fallen man, but 
McGrew with his keen eye cowed them, for 
they had seen, under the immaculate coat 
of the handsome stranger, the blue barrel of 
a heavy caliber revolver, and if there was 
one thing the natives feared it was a blue 
steel gun. 

McGrew, carefully taking a handkerchief 
from his pocket, wiped his hands as though 
to cleanse himself of the insidious contact 
of the unclean native. 

Then with a solicitous glance, which was 
all but tender, towards Lou he said: 

___ “Do you mean to say you like this sort of 
thing ?”’ 

Lou, shuddering at the revolting nausea 
the attack by the native had caused her, be- 
came almost hysterical, and with a great 
deal of emotion replied to McGrew, 
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“‘No—no—lI’ll go—I can’t stand it—any 
longer.’’ 

Then with an appealing look at McGrew 
she slowly turned and walked towards her 
dressing room. 

Loud voices she heard not. She was in a 
daze, and McGrew, watching her lithesome 
form slowly crossing the floor, smiled 
cruelly, triumphantly; he had won. 

The night was a sleepless one for three 
people, McGrew, Lou and Jim. 

McGrew was troubled by pleasant 
thoughts, if it can be said that pleasant 
thoughts ever trouble. He was pleased at 
the turn of events that had placed Lou 
within his grasp. 

Lou was troubled by the step she was 
about to take. The thought of leaving Jim 
appalled her. She couldn’t do it, she must 
stay. It was her duty. Then there would 
come the echo of MecGrew’s words, ‘‘ Fame, 
fortune, shall be yours. You will have the 
world at your feet ... and you can send 
for Jim and live like human beings again.’’ 

Yes, she must go. It was for Jim and 
little Billy. They would live, they would 
do the things they had planned on doing, 
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they would have the beautiful things they 
craved and about which they often talked. 
It might be cruel to leave Jim now, but later 
he would see and understand, and her love 
she was leaving with him for all time. 

Jim, troubled as he tossed on the rude 
couch, thought of the plight they were in. 
He hated McGrew with a fury because of 
what McGrew could promise in the way of 
a career for Lou. Perhaps it was wrong to 
stand in her way, but then there was little 
Billy to think of, and perhaps McGrew could 
not be trusted. Who was he, anyway? Why 
did he have to show up to blight the happi- 
ness of two people to whom he meant noth- 
ing? 

Slumber came to each eventually, and that 
slumber was as restful as conscience would 
permit each to enjoy. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that McGrew slept like a baby. 

The new day dawned brilliantly, not a 
cloud, save a few little, fleecy white ones, 
' marred the sky, which seemed like a huge 
turquoise dome hanging by invisible fasten- 
ings. 

To Lou, who had washed the few little 
clothes of Billy, the beauty of the newborn 
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day seemed to suggest a new freedom, and 
it was with almost a semblance of her old 
self that she hung the precious garments to 
dry. 

Jim saw in the day hope, and he turned 
to the one thing that always gave him sur- 
cease from all pain, and he still ached in 
heart and mind from the hurts of the night 
before. He went down into the deserted 
cabaret and there at the piano poured out 
his soul in the music he loved. He tried to 
play the things of his own but always his 
fingers would wander and he would find him- 
self playing ‘‘Lieberstrum,’’ the Song of 
Love, and how he played it! He gave it his 
whole soul until the sordid place seemed to 
brighten up, the spilled liquor seemed to 
fade away, the stench of foul bodies and the 
stale odor of tobacco seemed to become clean 
as the beautiful melody flowed from the old 
piano under the inspired fingers of the 
master, 

To Lou, hanging up the last little gar- 
ment, the melody cut deep into her heart. 
She knew the meaning of every note and 
was drawn slowly but surely to the squalid 
interior of the cabaret. She saw not the 
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squalidness; her world was lighted by the 
soul of Jim’s music as she descended the 
companionway from the deck above. 

Tears welled up into her beautiful eyes as 
she watched Jim, eyes closed, pouring out 
the passionately beautiful notes of the song 
she loved so well. Then with a quick ges- 
ture, as though to hurl from her everything 
but her great love for Jim, she ran lightly 
towards him, and as he paused, placed her 
hands lightly on his shoulders. He turned, 
and with a joyous smile, snatched her in his 
arms. 

Lou’s arms slowly crept around Jim’s 
neck, pulling his face down to hers, and as 
their lips met she kissed him passionately. 
Holding tightly to each other, all thoughts 
of the world and its people slipped slowly 
away. 

Suddenly drawing back, Lou exclaimed: 

““Oh, Jim, Jim, I love you... don’t 
think I want to go away without you.’’ 

She then smothered his face with kisses 
as though to forever wipe away any 
thoughts he might have had upon her desire 
to leave. 

Holding her tightly, Jim smiled and whis- 
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pered softly, ‘‘I know, dear, I understand.’’ 

Then the utter hopelessness of the situa- 
tion overwhelmed her, and with a ery of an- 
guish she buried her face in Jim’s arms, and 
a paroxysm of sobs shook her beautiful 
body. 

Jim tried to comfort her, but the tears 
welled up in his eyes, and it required all his 
fine spirit to prevent a complete breakdown. 


CHAPTER IV 


AureEADY the guests of the evening were 
arriving at Izzy Burke’s American Cabaret, 
and Izzy, as usual, was there at the com- 
panionway to greet them, half-caste, white, 
Malay, Chinese. It made no difference to 
Izzy; the only language he thoroughly un- 
derstood was the clink of silver and the 
erinkle of currency. 

In her little cabin Lou was making up. 
She was seated at a small dressing table, 
wearing a dressing gown. Close by sat the 
native Kanaka woman, rocking and croon- 
ing to the baby which she held in her arms. 
The ever-present betel nut was in the hand 
of the woman, and as she chewed the juice 
ran down her greasy chin and dropped on 
the baby’s dress. 

Lou was humming as she applied the 

make-up to her face, and she tried to believe 
she was happy, but it was of no use, for her 
thoughts reverted to McGrew, and all the 
things he had told her the future held in 


store for her. 
57 
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Close by Jim sat, contentment showing in 
his face as he watched Lou making up, 

A short distance up the beach from the 
Ning Poo there was a launch, one end rest- 
ing in the sand. It was manned by two 
men who were ready to put out into the bay 
upon orders from McGrew, who was pacing 
slowly up and down the sands with an occa- 
sional glance at the pirate ship, stopping 
every few paces to consult the handsome 
watch that adorned his wrist. 

Beyond in the bay was the Maturu, steam 
up, ready to put out to sea. The master, 
who asked no questions, paced the deck 
slowly. At intervals he cast an eye land- 
ward, while at the same time his long, 
knotted fingers caressed the roll of bills re- 
posing in his side pocket, a little token from 
McGrew that afternoon. 

Lou, back in the cabin, rose from her 
dressing table, went to the little porthole 
and looked out, but she had not yet made up 
her mind to go. She tried to put behind her 
all thoughts of leaving Jim. She turned 
and saw the Kanaka woman with the betel 
nut juice running down her chin and splash- 
ing on the baby’s dress. Lou hurried to the 
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woman and snatched the baby from her, 
saying: 

‘‘How can you be so filthy, always chew- 
ing those disgusting betel nuts!’’ 

A stupid stare from the woman was all 
the response she got, for just then a hurried 
knock came to the door, quickly followed by 
Izzy, who entered with his most winning 
smile. Behind his back he held something, 
and it puzzled Lou not a little. 

Quickly coming to Lou’s side, and with 
his most ingratiating smile said: ‘‘My dear, 
what do you think. The Governor himself 
has brought a party of friends—what a 
great honor—they have come to see you 
dance.”’ 

Lou tried to smile and appear interested 
in what Izzy had to say, and he, encouraged 
by Lou’s smile, pulled his hand from behind 
his back and offered Lou a garment which 
was little better than a breech cloth, at the 
Same time saying: 

*¢ And for the sake of business, I want you 
to dance in this.”’ 

Lou took the costume from Izzy, and 
holding it up before her, between the fore- 

finger and thumb of her right hand, sur- 
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veyed it intently, then gave Izzy a cold 
glance. She was too astounded to utter a 
word. Izzy, taking her silence for consent, 
moved closer to her and, leaning over, whis- 
pered an unprintable suggestion in her ear, 
at the same time pointing over his shoulder 
with his thumb. 

Lou shuddered, and as Izzy watched the 
anger coming into her face, he realized he 
should be far from there when the storm 
broke. He beat a hasty retreat from the 
cabin, neglecting in his hurry to close the 
door all the way. 

Lou was sick, sick at heart, panicky at the 
position in which she found herself; she 
looked the costume over again, and she real- 
ized that things were going from bad to 
worse. Through the partly open door the 
plaintive strains of the hula could be faintly 
heard, and Lou pictured the coarse, lewd 
dances that were now under sway out in the 
cabaret. 

Attracted by something that compelled 
her attention, Lou slowly turned and gazed 
out the porthole, which commanded a view 
up the beach; before the launch, which was 
awaiting his orders, stood Dan McGrew. 


IO 
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He was fixing the straps on his luggage and, 
finishing this, he looked at his watch, then, 
turning, gazed towards the old Ning Poo. 

Something from McGrew, something un- 
explainable came to Lou through that stilly 
night, and her mind was made up. Though 
she could not see him clearly, she felt the 
communication, and her head answered, 
though her heart was heavy. 

Throwing the offensive costume to the 
floor, it was the work of but a moment to 
pack a small grip. Then, with little Billy 
wrapped closely in a shawl and carried by 
the Kanaka woman, Lou was ready to de- 
part. 

Gazing through the lattice work in the 
door, she commanded a view of one corner 
of the cabaret, and saw Izzy talking in his 
most elegant manner to the Governor, with 
an occasional suggestive gesture towards her 
dressing room. She could not see Jim from 
the door, but she heard him playing, and 


_ although the music was for the dance there 


was a tinge of sadness in the notes. 
Without detection Lou made her way 

from the dressing room to the upper deck 

and along the companionway to the shore. 
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Hurrying along with an occasional glance 
behind as though fearing pursuit Lou went 
towards McGrew—and destiny. Behind 
her, carrying the baby, came the Kanaka 
woman, and as they were met near the 
launch by MeGrew, a shade of annoyance 
passed over his face upon sight of the baby. 

“You ean’t take the baby with you. It 
would interfere with all the plans I have 
made for your eareer.”’ 

Lou was horrified. In all her thoughts of 
leaving she never dreamed of not taking 
little Billy. She drew back from McGrew 
as though he had delivered a blow. She then 
turned and took the baby from the Kanaka 
woman and held him elose to her breast, 
saying: ‘‘But I cannot go without him.”’ 

At that moment a sailor came to McGrew 
and informed him that as the tide was 
changing it would be necessary to start at 
once if they were to reach the Maturu with- 
out trouble. 

McGrew moved in a very decisive manner 
and, stepping to Lou’s side, took the baby 
from her and handed it to the Kanaka 
woman; then, grasping Lou by the arm, 
led her to the boat. It was like leaving a 
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part of herself to part with Billy, and for 
the moment Lou almost regretted her deci- 
sion to leave. McGrew was not to be de- 
nied, however, for he picked Lou up and 
placed her in the launch, at the same time 
telling the sailors to shove off. In a moment 
the launch was heading for the Maturu, 
while the Kanaka woman started back to 
the Ning Poo with little Billy in her arms. 
Her dull brain had not comprehended the 
tragedy which had just been enacted before 
her eyes. 

Back in the Ning Poo all were impatient 
for the wonderful Lou Lorraine, who it had 
been secretly announced in undertones was 
to do a dance more daring than anything 
ever before attempted in the cabaret. 

The Governor, half stupid with liquor, 
strummed nervously with his fingers on the 
table as he impatiently waited for the won- 
derful dancer to appear. All was expec- 
tancy. 

Izzy was summoned by the Governor who 
asked him, ‘‘What is the delay? I have 
waited now longer than I expected, to see 
this wonderful woman do this new dance. 
Cannot something be done to hurry her?”’ 
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Izzy, anxious to please such a noble guest, . 
assured him that he would find out at once 
what had caused the delay, and he turned 
and marched out muttering dire things for 
any one who would “‘dare disappoint a Gov- 
ernor like that.’’ 

Izzy demanded of Jim the cause for the 
delay, but Jim merely shook his head, dis- 
claiming all knowledge as to the contributing 
cause. 

Izzy then made a dash for Lou’s dressing 
room and, knocking at the door, waited a 
full moment. Then, hearing no sound, he 
entered. 

Taking in the empty room, Izzy’s eyes 
alighted on the note which Lou had left for 
Jim. He grabbed up the note and read, 
then like a madman turned and dashed out 
into the cabaret with the startled cry: 

“‘She’s gone! She’s gone!’’ 

At this ery from Izzy every one crowded 
about him, each demanding to know details. 
Izzy tried to answer questions, but there — 
was so much excitement he could not make 
himself heard. 

Jim, at the piano, had heard Izzy ery, — 
*‘She’s gone! She’s gone,’ but it was a 
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moment or two before he got the full signif- 
icance of Izzy’s meaning. Then over him 


- in a flash came a vision of McGrew with his 


fine talk, the insinuating manners, and the 
promise of the great career. 

The past few weeks sped past Jim’s 
mental gaze like a dream, then a sort of 
calmness overtook him. ‘‘Why, of course, 
she couldn’t be gone. No, it was ridiculous. 
Izzy must be crazy. His Lou gone? No, it 
couldn’t be true. Why, she loved him, he 
loved her, and then too there was little Billy: 
Why, no, there must be some mistake. 

But through the daze which Jim’s 
thoughts had woven about him came the 
loud talk of the gathered crowd, and with 
a returning to full consciousness of the sit- 
uation, Jim suddenly realized what Izzy had 
to say, with all its horrible possibilities. 

Dashing from the piano stool, Jim hurled 
his way through the crowd to Izzy who, with 
a gesture of finality and despair, handed him 
the note found in the cabin. 

With glazed eyes Jim read, then laughed 
a maniacal laugh, a laugh that struck terror 
to the hearts of the superstitious natives 


- who heard in that laugh the death of a soul. 
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Once again Jim read the letter, and as he 
read the words written hastily in Lou’s 
writing, the full significance dawned upon 
him. 

It was short, but held great promise for 
the future. 


Dear Jim: I have decided to go. It is the only 
way out for all of us. But we won’t be separated 
long, and we’ll be so happy, Jim, dear; you and 
Billy and I. 

Your loving wife, 
Lov. 


Crushing the note in his hand, Jim gazed 
wild-eyed at the crowd, which stood back 
respectfully for the broken man before it, 
as Jim frantically dashed for Lou’s cabin. 
Rushing in, the frantic husband glanced 
around, softly calling for Lou, but there 
Was no answer save the murmur of the 
crowd, and the rip-rap of the waters on the 
skin of the old Ning Poo. 

The attention of the crowd was attracted 
to Izzy who dashed wildly into the cabaret 
from his private quarters, with his tin cash 
box wide open and empty. For the first 
time in his life, Izzy Burke was speechless. 
The loss of the money coming on top of the 
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disappearance of his star performer was 
too much for the talkative Izzy, who sank 
down on the floor, crooning over the empty 
box like a mother crooning to an infant, 
while at the same time he methodically 
pulled handfuls of hair from his head and 
scattered them to the atmosphere. 

‘*My Gawd, Izzy’s bank roll and our sav- 
ings gone; we’ll be here for life,’’ was the 
cryptic remark of Sadie, the soubrette, and 
at her prophetic words other members of 
the troupe grasped the awful significance of 
her ejaculation and stood in open-mouthed 
horror at the prospect in store for them. 

Jim, broken by sobs, knelt by the empty 
eradle. He talked half to himself, and half 
aloud: ‘‘Oh, God, what have I done to merit 


this. Give her back to me, I need her, I 


want her.”’ 

He was interrupted by the entrance of 
the Kanaka woman with little Billy. Jim in 
a daze gazed at the woman. He couldn’t 


believe she had the baby. He sprang to his 


feet and took the baby from her, holding 
it tightly to him as though fearful an 
attempt might be made to take it from 
him. 
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““Where is she?’’ he demanded of the 
Kanaka woman. 

The woman pointed to the porthole, and 
said, ‘‘Boat! Boat!’’ then turned and walked 
from the cabin. 

Jim staggered to the porthole with the 
baby clasped in his arms and gazed out. In 
the distance the Maturu was slowly steam- 
ing out tosea. Faintly came to the anxious, 
watching man at the porthole the rattle of 
the anchor chains as the mud hook was be- 
ing put in place; from the funnel of the old 
steamer there came a column of black smoke 
which cut across the pale moon like a black 
shroud. 

Like a man in a dream Jim faintly called, 
‘‘Lou, Lou, come back tome. We need you, 
the baby andI.. .”’ 

But there was no answer save the mur- 
mur of voices and the sharp cry of a night 
bird somewhere off towards the hills. 

In despair Jim sank down on the rude 
couch and gave way to a paroxysm of tears. 
Through it all the baby slept, and on his 
little angel-like face there was a smile as 
though he knew that mother would soon 
come back. 
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The Maturu went to the horizon, where 
for a moment it hung, then, as if pulled by 
an unseen hand, dropped down beyond and 
was gone. 

Within the cabin of the Ning Poo a 
broken man sobbed, while a little baby 
smiled in its sleep. 


CHAPTER V 


“Gop! She is marvelous, wonderful, 
never saw anybody like her in all my life.’’ 
The speaker was Big Jake Hubbell, from 
Alaska, who a few months previous had 
come to New York for a little visit and 
recreation. Falling in with Dan McGrew, 
who had recently arrived from the South 
Seas with Lou Lorraine, Hubbell immedi- 
ately fell in love with the glorious creature, 
a fact that McGrew was quick to capitalize. 

The result was the fitting up and financing 
of New York’s latest and most elaborate 
palace of entertainment, where the night 
life of the city was centered, and where Lou, 
the wonder girl who had attracted Dan 
McGrew in the squalid old Ning Poo in the 
South Seas, reigned supreme as the star of 
the gorgeous cabaret. 

Money to Hubbell was nothing. He had 
plenty, and he was the type of man who pur- 
chased what pleased him regardless of 


price. In financing McGrew’s cabaret, how- 
70 
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ever, he did not feel that he was making a 
payment on the love of Lou, whom he de- 
sired the moment he set eyes upon her. 

With Hubbell, the sight of Lou had 
stirred his blood in a way he had never 
thought possible, and his one desire was to 
make her his wife. 

He confided his wishes to McGrew, and 
the scheming Dan continued to dangle the 
glorious woman before the eyes of the hard- 
hit Hubbell. 

When Hubbell ejaculated the words 
quoted above, he was speaking more to him- 
self than to McGrew, who occupied a seat 
at the table with him. Lou was just com- 
pleting the dance that had spread her fame 
from one end of New York to the other, and 
as he watched the easy grace and the sin- 
uous form, Hubbell could not restrain his 
thoughts. 

Turning to McGrew, he remarked: ‘‘I 


have done everything I promised. What 


are my chances with her? You know I am 
crazy about her, just crazy ...’’ But he 
couldn’t finish. A lump came up in his 
throat and his eyes filled with tears, tears 
of joy at being alive, and able to behold the 
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woman he pictured as some day being his 
wife. 

McGrew, slick, cunning and holding the 
winning card, eyed Hubbell closely, and a 
cruel smile, almost a sneer, crossed his fea- 
tures as he recognized in the emotion of 
Big Jake the honesty of a love, that he, Me- 
Grew, had never known and could never feel 
for any living thing. 

‘Just take time. You mustn’t rush 
things,’’ answered McGrew, as he continued 
to watch the play of emotion of the big man 
from Alaska, drinking in the fine beauty of 
Lou and the joy he registered at the plaudits 
she was receiving from the vast audience in 
the cabaret. There was a certain pride in 
the gaze of Jake Hubbell as he watched Lou. 
A pride of possession, for he felt that with 
the love he was prepared to give and what 
he had to offer her in the way of the world’s 
goods would certainly have a spark of re- 
turn from her. 

Hubbell did not know that Lou was mar- 
ried and the mother of a little son, whom 
she worshiped. McGrew had warned her 
that no one must ever know anything about 
her family affairs, at least, not until she 
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was so firmly established that the knowledge 
that she was married would not do her any 
harm. . 

And believing McGrew, she kept silent. 
There were times when the big man from 
Alaska inspired her with a desire to tell him 
about her little son and about the dreamer 
of a husband left behind in the tropics. She 
felt that Hubbell would somehow under- 
stand and be a comfort to her; but it was 
never possible to talk with Hubbell alone, 
for it seemed that McGrew always managed 
to be present at all their meetings. 

Jake Hubbell was aman, areal man. He 
Stood well over six feet and tipped the beam 
above the two-hundred-pound mark. His 
face was lined and tanned by the weather, 
and his steely blue eyes had that gaze that 
belongs to eyes accustomed to great dis- 
tances. Slow to anger and with a heart as 
big as his body, Jake Hubbell was known 
throughout Alaska as the squarest shooter 
in all that great country. Rich, no one knew 
how much Jake Hubbell was worth, but it 
was said that he had a grub-stake interest 
in more mines throughout the gold country 
than he knew about himself. 
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No miner ever came to Jake Hubbell with 
a hard-luck story and went away empty 
handed. It was give, give and give with 
Hubbell, and he gave with a smile and a 
friendly grip of the hand that sent many a 
downecast man away with a new courage and 
a new strength to wrest from that frozen 
ground the riches stored there by nature. 

Hubbell had come to Alaska and had con- 
quered. He saw men sink down under ad- 
versity but, undeterred, he went ahead, 
fighting, struggling, and he won. Always 
remembering his own struggles, he was the 
first to help with grub, money, or the kindly 
word, any man who was making a fight. 

Hubbell’s word was law in the part of 
Alaska he claimed as home, and the hand, 
so quick to reach forward to help a man, 
weakened and sick, was just as quick to snap 
out with cruel punishment when a man de- | 
served it. To him miners came to settle 
their disputes, and his decision was accepted 
by all as being the correct and proper de- 
cision, for he had never given any man aught 
but a square deal, And there was not a 
miner or gambler in that far north country 
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who would not have fought to the death for 
Big Jake Hubbell. 

Hubbell may have loved in the past. He 
had been attractive to women, some had 
sought him on account of his great wealth, 
some had sought him through ego and the 
éclat that would be attached to ‘‘ Jake Hub- 
bell’s girl,’’ but he had been clean. True 
enough he knew women, but he always paid 
them out of hand, and there was no woman 
who could point a finger at Big Jake and 
accuse him rightly. 

When he first saw Lou, Hubbell felt that 
here at last was the dream girl he had pic- 
tured in fancy when far up in the frozen 
wastes of the northland. 

To Lou, Hubbell appeared as a big, won- 
derful friend, who out of his sheer good will 
had backed her and McGrew in this cabaret 
venture. True enough, the money was ad- 
vanced as a loan, but Lou did not know that 
she had been the bait that McGrew had used 
‘when he laid his trap for Hubbell. 

Money had been lavishly expended in fit- 
ting up the cabaret. It was the last word 
in elegance and appointment. Chinese was 
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the motif throughout. The handsome pillars, 
reaching to a great height, were fantastically 
carved, while the dome overhead was hung 
with the finest Chinese art lanterns. ‘The 
stage at the far end of the room was adorned 
with a huge statue of Buddha, which tow- 
ered over the dainty Lou as she stood before 
it receiving the ovation which was hers 
nightly. 

The ‘‘night livers’? were quick to seize 
upon the new cabaret as the last word in 
that sort of thing, and it was with difficulty 
that tables were secured by any one not 
strictly in the know. 

The money poured in, and McGrew waxed 
content, and it was with a feeling of great 
personal pride that he gazed nightly over 
the expanse of white shirt fronts and the 
gleaming shoulders of those gathered for 
revelry, for each white shirt front and each 
pair of gleaming shoulders meant so much 
money in the till, and money was a passion 
with McGrew. 

McGrew had determined to possess Lou 
for himself. She appealed to him greatly. 
Although he did not love her, he merely 
wanted to own her. There were times when 
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he thought it was love he felt for her, but 
it wasn’t. He was incapable of love. It was 
merely the animal in him that reacted to her 
beautiful body, and his eyes, blinded by the 
lust that he sometimes thought was love, 
could not see beyond the flesh into the won- 
derful soul of the woman. McGrew had 
played his game carefully. He had planned 
and schemed, and he made no false moves 
that would put Lou on her guard against the 
time he was ready to make his final play for 
her. 

Solicitous for her comfort, every desire 
satisfied, her slightest wish anticipated, Mc- 
Grew had made good every promise made 
to Lou in the South Seas. Her name was a 
household word in New York, while she was 
the toast of clubs and cafés. Yet had 
McGrew made good everything he had 
promised ? 

There was one thing which to Lou com- 
bined all things. He had not yet permitted 
her to send for Jim and the boy, and to all 
her entreaties he had a ready excuse. 

‘‘Why can I not send for Jim and the 
baby; isn’t there plenty of money?’’ she 
asked McGrew one day. ‘‘I would be so 
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happy if I could but get a reply from the 
cable I sent him.’’ 

Startled for a moment, McGrew, who had 
not known of the cable sent to Jim, was 
almost stripped of his customary suavity, 
for communication with Jim was the last 
thing he desired Lou to have. It would 
mean the absolute wrecking of the plans he 
had in store for himself. 

Then quickly recovering his composure, 
he replied, ‘‘ You should not have done that. 
Of course there is money, but before you 
send for Jim we will have to repay to Hub- 
bell some of the money he has spent on you.”’ 

‘‘T suppose I am a little selfish, but I do 
feel so grateful to you; everything you pre- 
dicted for me has come true, my success, 
everything, and I of course wanted to share 
these things with those I love.’’ And as she 
spoke, Lou’s wondrous eyes filled with tears. 
which, running over, coursed slowly down 
her cheeks, maddening McGrew. 

Their conversation was being held in the 
gorgeous dressing room in the cabaret, and 
it followed the sensational triumph of the 
newest Broadway star, for she had left the 
cabaret stage amidst a shower of flowers, and 
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with loud plaudits in her ears, to meet 
McGrew in the dressing room, where he had 
_ come to congratulate her on her triumphant 
success. 

Further talk between them was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Jake Hubbell, 
who came to Lou with the mannerisms of a 
school boy, blushing to the roots of his 
hair, although through the ruddy-skinned, 
weather-beaten countenance it did not show, 
but Jake was conscious of it just the same, 
and he could not conceal the heartfelt admi- 
ration he felt for the wonderful woman, the 
like of whom he had never beheld before. 

Turning to him, Lou extended both hands 
and with a slight shrugging of her shoul- 
ders, accompanied by a smile that sent the 
blood coursing through the big Alaskan’s 
veins, she said, ‘‘And you, who have made 
all this possible, I can never thank enough; 
you see, I have a double reason to be thank- 

ful,’’ and as she spoke her hand reached for 
the top drawer in her dressing table, where 
McGrew knew a picture of the baby and her- 
self reposed, and it was with a feeling of 
pride she was going to show it to Hubbell. 
A warning look, sinister and foreboding 
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from McGrew, and Lou drew her hand back 
as though she had touched a burning brand. 
A movement entirely overlooked by Hub- 
bell, who in his infatuation of the lovely 
creature, was blind to everything but her 
wealth of beauty. 

Holding both of her hands tightly in his 
big, hard fists, Hubbell swallowed a lump 
that arose in his throat. In fact, he seldom 
looked at Lou or came near her that this 
lump did not come up, and it puzzled him; 
then with an honest and expansive grin, he 
said, ‘‘I can’t say that I am tickled over 
your success, after all. If you’d failed, 
maybe I could have coaxed you up into my 
eountry.”’ 

With a realization dawning on her, Lou, 
rather than cause the big man the slightest 
pain, entered into his spirit, and with a 
hearty shake of both his hands, replied, 
“‘Well, who knows,—perhaps some day.”’ 

“‘T am crazy about you, just mad, crazy, 
like a snow-blind, starved miner, lost on the 
trail,’’ Hubbell came back, and he could not 
hide the huskiness in his voice. McGrew, 
who had been watching and listening with 
a cynical quirk to his lips, momentarily felt 
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a pang of jealousy creep into his innermost 
being, but quickly shaking it off, he saun- 
tered towards the anteroom with an amused 
smile. Lou, realizing fully to what lengths 
Hubbell’s feelings extended, tried to laugh 
it off without offending, and as she play- 
fully pushed him towards the anteroom, she 
shook her finger at him, saying at the same 
time, ‘‘ You are no such thing, Crazy about 
me, the idea.”’ 

And half pouting, as he realized the fu- 
tility of his wooing, Hubbell, the giant 
Alaskan, whom all in the far north country 
loved and respected, went to the door, where 
he turned and the eyes, with the far-off glint, 
were Swimming in tears, and he could say. 
nothing; the door slowly closed behind him, 
and Lou, with eyes filled with whimsical af- 
fection, turned to her dressing table. 

In the anteroom, Hubbell found McGrew 
waiting with an amused smile, half patroniz- 
ing, half cynical, and as the big man came 
‘to McGrew, he was awkwardly and deeply 
moved by his pent-up feeling for Lou. For 
a full moment he could not speak; then when 
the realization of the hopelessness of his sit- 
uation dawned upon him, Jake Hubbell 
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turned on McGrew half angrily and with his 
powerful fists clenched, he made a move 
which disconcerted McGrew for the mo- 
ment, at the same time saying, ‘‘This was 
your idea, trying to win her this way, but 
what chance have J got here, in all this?’’ 
and Hubbell looked around the anteroom 
with its delicate furniture and up at the 
drapes, which seemed to stifle and strangle 
him. 

McGrew, amused at the emotion displayed 
by the big fellow, smiled and with a reassur- 
ing pat on the back said, ‘‘You have every 
chance in the world. Just take your time, 
be reasonable. You know the old saying, 
‘Rome was not built in a day.’ ”’ 

This was small comfort to Hubbell, how- 
ever, who had always gone after everything 
with his whole heart and soul, but here he 
found himself stopped in his tracks by a 
small woman, exotic, dazzling, maddening 
in her wonderful beauty. 

With a toss of his great head, like a large 
mastiff throwing off an annoying puppy, 
Hubbell blurted out, ‘‘No chance at all, here, 
among all these white-collared, shiny-haired 
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tailor’s dummies, but if I only had her up 
in Alaska with an even break, well .. .’’ 
But the prospect, although a thing not to be 
dreamed of, was too much for him, and he 
just shrugged his shoulders in resignation. 

Then with a thought born in the fury of 
the moment, Hubbell turned quickly to 
McGrew and with narrowed eyes, and with 
the knuckles of his powerful right hand em- 
phasizing his words with a slow pounding 
on the small table, he said, ‘‘ You’re a busi- 
ness man. Bring her to Alaska, where I 
will have an even chance of winning her and 
I will give you one hundred thousand dol- 
lars.’’ And as he finished, he held McGrew’s 
eyes with his gaze, which seemed to pene- 
trate into the innermost soul of that sly in- 
dividual. 

McGrew was almost rendered speechless 
by Hubbell’s proposition, but he recovered 
quickly. The words ‘‘one hundred thou- 
sand dollars’? had a reviving quality that 
McGrew could not resist. 

He fenced a moment, parried, wanted to 
hear those words again, those magical words 
that spelled easy street for him, and it was 
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almost with a glance of pity at Hubbell as 
he replied, ‘‘But think of your investment 
here, what about that ?’’ 

A shade of annoyance passed over Jake 
Hubbell’s face, as though such a slight thing 
as his investment in the cabaret was not to 
be considered, as he replied to McGrew’s 
question: 

“‘Rorget it. One poke of dust, fresh from 
the frozen hills up there, will pay for that, 
and more. It may have been wrenched from 
the old earth at the cost of the life-blood of 
some miner, but for her nothing is too big 
a price. What do you say? Will you do 
it? ... bring her to Alaska, give me an 
even chance, and the one hundred thousand 
dollars are yours.”’ 

McGrew’s answer was the extending of 
his hand which Hubbell grasped with such 
enthusiasm that McGrew winced, and his 
knees bent under him, while he was just able 
to blurt out: ‘*That goes.”’ 

When Lou came from her dressing room, 
it was to behold McGrew and Hubbell stand- 
ing with clasped hands in the anteroom. | 
Hubbell’s face had on it a look almost 
sublime as he gazed at Lou, and the lump 
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(that bothersome barometer of his emotion) 
rose slowly in his throat, while once again 
his eyes dimmed, and it was through a haze 
that he gazed on the beautiful creature com- 
ing towards him. 

**What is all this?”’ asked Lou, laughing, 
as she slipped her arms through those of 
Hubbell and McGrew. ‘‘What are you two 
up to now?”’ 

‘*Just a little secret which you may soon 
know all about,’’ answered Hubbell, as he 
drew her arm more tightly into his. Me- 
Grew merely smiled. He was thinking of 
the one hundred thousand dollars. 

Lou smiled. Her thoughts were far off in 
the South Seas. They were of a dreamy- 
eyed man and a little, light-haired boy. 

‘Hubbell smiled. He too was thinking. 
He saw, in thought, the graceful figure be- 
side him, clothed in the fur of the fox and 
the seal, as she trudged or sledged over the 
long snowy passes in the land he knew and 
loved so well. 

His arm drew down tighter against the 
slender one, and slowly pulled it up against 
his warm body. Hubbell was happy. The 
one woman in all the world was near him, 
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her body close to his, her arm entwined with 
his. It was a good old world Jake Hubbell 
looked upon, as the three, Lou, McGrew and 
he, stepped out into the swirl of Broadway 
and walked to the big car drawn up on the 
curb. 


CHAPTER VI 


For many months after Lou had gone 
away from Calcoa with McGrew, Jim had 
lived in a daze, caring for the wants of the 
child in a very mechanical manner, depend- 
ing on the Kanaka woman to a great extent. 

Izzy Burke, who placed the loss of his 
money far above the loss of Lou to Jim, had 
no sympathy for the brooding husband, and 
exacted of him the full measure of work in 
the cabaret. The passing from their midst 
of Lou had so dampened the spirits of the 
other members of the troupe that Izzy with 
tears in his eyes saw guests depart night 
after night with looks of disgust on their 
faces. Lethargy seemed to have overtaken 
the performers in Izzy Burke’s American 
Cabaret, and even the morose Rosco seemed 
to allow his shoulders to droop a little more, 
while his wife had lost some of her portli- 
ness. 

Jim played the piano, but in a trance. 
The music he had always played for Lou’s 
dances would bring back to him her won- 
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drous eyes, glancing up from the dance floor 
as she had done many times in the days now 
long since past. In fancy he could see her 
swirling and swaying about the tables, her 
sinuous body drawing glances and utter- 
ances from the mouths of the motley clien- 
tele of the cabaret. . 

It was when he had these visions that Jim 
played, and played well, and always he 
would allow his thoughts to go back to that 
day, when, playing ‘‘ Lieberstrum,’’ Lou had 
come to him and passionately declared her 
love and assured him that she had no in- 
tention or desire of leaving the South Seas 
without him and the baby. 

But she had gone, and with McGrew. 
Poor Jim’s mind was a seething sea of swirl- 
ing doubts and misgivings. Had she gone 
willingly? Did she care for McGrew? Was 
it her love for Jim and the baby that had 
caused her to go? But if she had cared she 
could never have left the baby, could she? 
Would they ever hear from her again? 
What was it all about, anyway? 

Thoughts, maddening thoughts, chased 
themselves through the brain of the tor- 
mented man as he sat day after day at the 
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piano, playing as though a thing of cogs 
and wheels rather than a human being. It 
was only when those talented fingers found 
the beautiful chords of ‘‘Lieberstrum’’ that 
Jim played, really played, and when he did, 
even Izzy was forced to take his mind from 
the thing that worried him most, the loss 
of his money, and listen. And often the 
hardened little beggar would allow the tears 
to course down his cheeks, unashamed, as his 
mind, too, perhaps went back to a happier 
time, and perhaps a love that had been in 
the days now past. 

The baby, too young to really know what 
had happened to its mother, grew and 
laughed and played just like other children, 
and the eyes, wondrous eyes, as they gazed 
up at Jim from the depths of the cradle 
seemed to be but a reflection of Lou, for in 
the baby Jim could see Lou always. Per- 
haps the child did not resemble its beautiful 
mother, but to Jim anything that had been 
associated with Lou seemed to react upon 
him. Why, even the poor old twisted Lascar 
boy (crippled by the mistreatment accorded 
him by a brutal captain of a tramp steamer) 
who had been the recipient of Lou’s care and 
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solicitude, seemed to Jim to have become 
sainted through the memory of the associa- 
tion with the wife now gone. The steps over 
which her dainty feet had gayly skipped 
night after night to and from the dance 
floor to Jim held a certain friendly look, as 
though they, too, missed the dazzling lady 
who caressed them so lightly with her fairy- 
like toes. 

The cabin where they had passed so many 
happy moments, hours, days, was teeming 
with her presence, always; there still 
lingered around it the faint perfume, which 
Jim always associated with Lou. Yes, the 
name of it, Black Narcissus, maddening con- 
tradiction, black for funerals, narcissus for 
weddings, and he had known both, for when 
Lou went out of his life that night it was as 
though she had passed into the great beyond, 
even worse, for had that been the case Jim 
would have had only his grief at her passing. 
But now, this way, he had the double grief — 
of the passing and the terrible fear that the 
worst might befall her. 

How he ever got through the two years — 
following her leaving, Jim never knew. 
Izzy had told him that time would heal the 
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wound, and that ‘‘anyhow she couldn’t have 
been much good or she wouldn’t have gone 
away with that low-life McGrew.”’ 

Izzy only said it once, for Jim resented it 
with all the strength he could command, and 
as he held Izzy by the throat against the 
side of the cabin he hissed through his teeth, 
‘‘Never again open your mouth to speak ill 
of the mother of my boy or I will be forced 
to kill you.”’ 

And Izzy as he escaped, rubbing his throb 
bing throat, marveled at the strength of the 
man he had considered a weakling. 

After Izzy had urged Jim to forget, one 
thought remained uppermost in the mind of 
the distracted husband, and that was to get 
away from Calcoa, and perhaps, somewhere, 
somehow, find Lou. To do this, Jim knew he 
must have money, and strengthened by his 
new determination, he forced Izzy to pay 
him each week, and as the weeks rolled 
around Jim hoarded his little store of 
money and carefully hid it in a safe place 
away from the prying hands and fingers of 
any chance marauder. As the little pile of 
American gold grew from week to week, Jim 
would caress it lovingly, for each addition to 
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the small store meant freedom from Izzy and 
a chance to go in search of Lou. 

Of course, Jim could have shipped on most 
any one of the tramp steamers that from 
time to time dropped anchor in the little bay, 
but he wanted to have the money to help him 
in his search, for, impractical though he was, 
he realized that money was a big help in any 
enterprise. And then, too, when he reached 
the States, the baby would have to have some 
one who would look after it while he looked 
for the woman who to him was life itself. 

Often Jim told the baby of his mother, 
spoke feelingly of her beauty and the love 
she held for her own little one, and the first 
word he taught the child to say was 
‘‘Mamma.’’ When the rosebud lips of the 
little boy first formed the words and the 
sound came from him, Jim eried, and he © 
would have given the world had Lou been 
there to hear that sweet word, ‘‘Mamma.”’ 

With the resolution to go in search of Lou, © 
there came into being a new Jim, resolute, 
calm, a man who went about his tasks in a 


business-like manner. He grew cold toevery — 


purpose and everything save the getting 
away from Calcoa. Izzy, the tyrant, the 
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bombast, became meek as a lamb in the pres- 
ence of Jim, as though he realized that the 
old Jim had become a. thing of the past, 
who had been replaced by a man of deter- 
mination and set purpose. Instead of ‘‘Hey, 
you, get busy at that there piano; what the 
hell do you think I am paying you for?’’ 
which was Izzy’s customary way of getting 
work out of an employee, he rather inclined 
to the more diplomatic language, such as, 
““TIf you please, Mr. Maxwell, would you 
mind giving us a little harmony from your 
piano?’’ And as he spoke, Izzy instinctively 
reached for his own throat with his pudgy 
hands, the memory of the choking given 
him by Jim still fresh in his mind. 

Jim asked no favors, and he stayed strictly 
to himself, except when caring for the child, 
~ who was his constant companion when not 
actually at work on the stage. In the long 
morning hours he would sit at the piano and 
dream and accompanying his dreams would 
be the alluring strains of ‘‘Lieberstrum”’ 
and the face of Lou, smiling at him through 
the little shaft of sunshine that crept slyly 
down through the half-opened hatchway. 

The baby was raised on ‘‘Lieberstrum.’’ 
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It was the lullaby crooned by Jim in the 
fretful hours when the first tooth came 
through, something that both he and Lou 
had talked of many times. Why, it seemed 
like it was only yesterday that Lou had 
rubbed her finger over the little pink gums 
looking for the first signs of a tooth. Yes- 
terday! God! The yesterdays that had 
passed since she went away! And the to- 
morrows that would pass, before he found 
her again, each day a year, and she had been 
gone now nearly two years. 

Jim had no definite thought as to what he 
would do should he find Lou. When he 
dwelt on the thought of finding her it left 
him a little cold. ‘‘When he found her!’’ 
What would the meeting be like? Would 
she rush to him and nestle in his arms? Or 
would she no longer be his? Mad thoughts 
were these that would chase each other 
through the tired brain of Jim Maxwell, but 
he pushed them all aside, for he knew that 
he must face whatever was in store with 
calmness. 

With the calmness there came to Jim an 
appreciation of the beauty of the island that 
. had been her home, hers and his. It was 
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beautiful, and yet he had never really 
noticed it before. All he saw was the 
squalidness of the place. It was Lou who 
saw the beauty, and seemed to be content in 
it, that is, until the baby came. And then 
McGrew. At the thought of McGrew, Jim’s 
face always grew dark, and his fingers 
worked convulsively. Yet after all, could he 
really blame Lou for going away. Her soul 
craved something bigger and better than the 
narrow life they found themselves in after 
the collapse of the round-the-world tour of 
the Izzy Burke company. 

Jim wondered why he had never heard 
from Lou. If he had only received a mes- 
sage telling him that she was well and in- 
quiring about the baby, he would not have 
felt so terribly. But not a line from her, 
and she had been gone nearly two years. 

That he did not hear from her, Jim felt 
was due to some outside influence, and in- 
_stinctively he blamed McGrew. Many and 
varied were the kinds of punishments that 
he inflicted on that rascal as he held in 
mental review the meeting with the man 
who had stolen away the woman he loved. 

At last the time arrived when Jim felt that 
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he had enough money laid away to take care 
of the baby’s wants and his while they were 
searching for Lou in the big cities of the 
States. Accordingly he went to Izzy Burke 
and told him that he was leaving Caleoa for- 
ever, and that on the following night he 
would play for the last time. Izzy Burke 
almost broke down and cried. He would 
have cried if he hadn’t been paying Jim real 
money for his services, but Izzy, always 
practical, while he hated to lose a piano 
player, felt that it was best that Jim go 
in search of Lou. Besides, he, Izzy, would | 
be saving each week the money he was forced 
by Jim to pay. 

‘“‘Tf you see anything of that low-life’ 
McGrew, you tell him for me that I’ll fix’ 
him if I ever lay hands on him again. He 
took all my money. Oui!’? And words 
failed Izzy, for he was thinking of the night, 
that fateful night, when he discovered the 
empty cash box. 

Words failed Jim, also, but he was think- 
ing of the discovery of his empty heart. 

Having decided to go, Jim’s next move 
was to find conveyance of some sort. There 
was a tramp steamer anchored in the little 
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bay, and Jim lost no time in seeking out the 
captain and explaining his desires. 

‘*So you wanna work yer way, do you?’’ 
and the captain looked Jim over apprais- 
ingly, then continuing, he said, ‘‘Hm! 
Don’t look very strong. Ever had any sea 
experience ?”’ 

“‘No,”’ replied Jim, ‘‘but I am stronger 
than I look, and I am willing to do anything, 
I—I ean play the piano.’’ It was the one 
thing that Jim really knew. 

, ‘*Play hell,’’ retorted the captain. ‘‘What 
'd’ya think I’m runnin’ anyhow, a theater ?”’ 
| At this moment the cook came aft to the 
captain to report that his helper had failed 
to report that day, and as the steamer was 
to up anchor that evening it was necessary 
to get some one in place of the missing man. 

“‘Let me help,’’ pleaded Jim. ‘‘I will do 
anything required, as I must get away from 
here. I can’t stand it any longer.’’ 

_ Looking at Jim closely, the captain sud- 

denly remembered that he had heard of the 
tragedy of the piano player at the cabaret, 
and the dancer, his wife. 

‘‘You’re the piano feller from the Ning 

Poo, ain’t you, that feller McGrew ran away 
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with the wife, and left ya with a kid on yer 
hands, eh? Well, ya don’t know how much 
better off yer are, but as long as it’s yer own 
business, I’ll give you a lift. Get yer stuff 
on, and give the cook a hand. We sail at 
11 o’clock.”’ 

Eleven o’clock! That was the time Lou 
went away. Jim remembered looking at the 
little clock in the Ning Poo cabin just after 
Izzy Burke discovered the loss of the dancer. 

It didn’t take Jim long to pack the few 
belongings he possessed, and with the baby 
in his arms he boarded the little launch that 
took him out to the steamer where he was 
assigned to quarters and prepared for the 
long trip to the States. 

From the cook Jim learned that after a 
few stops at various ports of call, the 
steamer would make for New York, there 
to go into dry dock for some necessary re- 
pairs to the hull. 

New York, to Jim, spelled the end of his 
search for Lou and a reckoning with Me- 
Grew, for he still nursed a hatred for the 
latter. He knew and felt that sooner or 
later there would be a sharp conflict be- 
tween them, and as he felt that right was 
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on his side the outcome was never doubted 
or feared. 

The big, rough sailors on the steamer took 
to little Billy, the child. He was willing 
to make friends with each and every one of 
them, although Steve, the big husky sea- 
man, attracted the child more than any of 
the others on account of the wonderful tattoo 
marks on his huge arms. 

Little Billy never tired of looking at the 
pictures on the arms of his friend. To him 
they were like marvelous paintings hanging 
in great galleries. Steve became a hero in 
Billy’s eyes, while Steve spent all of his 
spare time playing with the child and carv- 
ing little boats with masts and funnels and 
sails, to the delight of the childish heart. 

Every man on the steamer knew Jim’s 
story. They had heard it from many 
sources. News travels strangely in the 
South Seas, and in many little out-of-the- 
-way ports the news that the wonderful danc- 
ing girl of Calcoa had run away with a hand- 
some stranger was a bit of gossip that was 
readily passed around. 

Rough men, these seamen, but they keenly 
resented the stealing of Lou by the schemer 
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McGrew, and the depths of their feelings 
were amply illustrated by the kindly help 
they gave Jim in his daily tasks and the 
affection they lavished in their rough ways 
upon the little, motherless boy. 

Jim’s principal duty was to peel potatoes 
for the huge stews that were part of every 
day’s menu on the steamer. It was little 
Billy’s delight to sit close by on the cool 
deck, in the arms of Steve, those great 
strong arms with their wonderful pictures, 
and throw potatoes to Daddy, who would 
catch them on the point of his knife and then 
quickly peel them and toss them into the big 
bucket which seemed never to have enough 
potatoes to fill it. 

Little Billy knew that he was on his way 
to see his mother. That is, he in his child- 
ish mind had decided that, inasmuch as 
they were on their way in search of mamma, 
there was no doubt but that she would be 
waiting to receive them. 

One day while seated in the arms of Steve, 
engaged in his favorite pastime of throwing 
potatoes to Jim, little Billy suddenly looked 
far out across the blue waters, and then turn- 
ing to Jim said, ‘‘Daddy, will mamma be 
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waiting to meet us when we get to the big 
city ?”’ 

A shadow passed over Jim’s face, while 
Steve tenderly drew the small form of the 
child to his great chest and wiped a tear 
from the deeply lined cheek. 

Jim tried to smile, but it was a very weak 
attempt as he replied, ‘‘Yes, dear, I think 
we shall find her there.”’ 

To cover the embarrassment of the situa- 
tion, Steve quickly arose with Billy in his 
arms, and said, ‘‘C’mon, young ’un, let’s go 
and find a sea serpent.’’ 

Jim laughed at this sally on Steve’s part, 
but he knew the motive that actuated it and 
he felt grateful to the big-hearted sailor. 

It wasn’t long before the steamer had 
made all the stops in its itinerary and 
pointed its nose towards New York City. 
The city of dreams, broken hearts, the 
friendliest and most unfriendly city in all 
‘the world. 

Back on his native soil again, Jim 
breathed freer and gulped in big chunks 
of the air, as he and Steve, with little Billy, 
left the steamer and sought out an inexpen- 
sive boarding place. 
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Steve did the piloting, and it was not long 
before they had found a very comfortable 
place in a house conducted by a woman 
whose husband had been a seafaring man, 
and who was reminded by Billy of her own 
little grandson. 

It was inexpensive, which suited Jim 
exactly, and it was clean, which also an- 
swered his requirements. In addition, the 
motherly woman announced that any time 
the gentlemen wished they could leave the 
little boy with her, and she would take the 
best of care of him. 

Steve at the first opportunity whispered 
Jim’s story to the woman, who was quick 
to understand and willing to do all that she 
could to help the man and his child. 

Here in New York Jim somehow seemed 
to feel closer to Lou than he had for some 
time. The very bigness and beauty of the 
city seemed to be but a reflection of her as 
he gazed out of the window watching the 
glow in the sky, glow from millions of elec- 
tric lights, and listened to the hum of the 
busy life and the roar of the traffic. He 
wondered what would be the answer to all 
his longings, his doubts. He felt somehow 
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afraid. Down there in the languorous 
tropics for three years or more had some- 
how thinned his blood and seemed to make 
him fearful of this great city once he could 
feel the throb of its being. 

**What’s yer first move, mate?’’ asked 
Steve one evening, as they sat in Jim’s room 
watching while little Billy went to sleep. 

“TL hardly know,”’ answered Jim, with a 
puzzled frown. ‘‘It somehow seems differ- 
ent now. Back there on the Ning Poo I had 
some thought on the subject, but now, ... 
well, it just leaves me cold right here.’’ And 
Jim placed a hand just over his heart. 

*‘IT know just how ye feel, mate. I felt 
that way once in a dive in Shanghai, when 
my buddy, the best one any man ever had, 
was knifed by a half-crazed Malay and died 
in my arms.’’ And Steve grew sad at the 
memory of the passing of his former pal. 

“‘But, here, let’s not forget what we’re 
- here for,’’ said Steve, to cover the mournful 
blanket which threatened to cover them. 
‘“‘Here I have an evening paper.’’ And 
opening the sheet, Steve glanced over the 
front page. 

‘‘Tt says here that we are to have snow,”’ 
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said Steve, looking up at Jim with an ex- 
pansive grin on his face. ‘‘That guy knows 
what he is talking about. It has been snow- 
ing for the past four hours, not heavy, but 
enough. A darn sight more’n we had in the 
South Seas.”’ 

Jim smiled at this and glanced out over 
the near-by roofs, snow clad in a blanket of 
white. High in the sky the reflection from 
the lights of the city cast the falling snow 
into a pinkish red glow, suggesting a fire at 
some distance. While close by the flakes 
falling, with lights back of them, scintillated 
like tinsel or the spangled dress of a dancer, 

Steve continued to glance over the paper, 
but he wasn’t much of a reader, and soon 
cast it to one side on the bed, folded to an 
inside page. 

Jim, mechanically turning from the win- 
dow, allowed his gaze to wander to the paper. 
There, staring up at him, the lustrous eyes 
he knew so well, the mouth, the hair .. . it 
was Lou. And she seemed to want to speak. 
That appeal, why, it must be meant for him. 
Quickly and eagerly Jim leaped to the bed 
and grabbed the paper. He read until the 
tears blinded him the account of the mar- 
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velous Lou Lorraine, New York’s latest sen- 
sation, who was nightly drawing capacity 
crowds to the Buddha Cabaret. 

So she had been successful. Perhaps 
McGrew was right, after all. Why should 
he come to rob her of, or to share in, the 
success he had no hand in making. These 
thoughts and many more passed through the 
brain of Jim Maxwell as he read in cold 
type the critical review of the work of the 
woman he loved. He felt a kindly response 
for the reporter who wrote the article for 
the way in which he described the exotic 
woman. 

Steve, watching, sensed that the picture 
in the paper must be that of the woman 
his friend sought, and he wondered and 
pondered what they had best do now that 
they knew where she was. 

Jim looked from the paper to Steve, and 
pointing at the picture with his finger 
- nodded his head, and the tears welled up 
in his eyes and coursed down his cheeks to 
fall upon the face of the woman in the pic- 
ture. 

Steve just nodded. He couldn’t trust him- 
self to speak, and he, too, with the back of 
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his big fist brushed away a tear that some- 
how crept into his eye. 

Then both men instinctively turned and 
gazed down on the little form, now sleeping, 
his little smiling face turned towards theirs, 
and Jim, leaning over, whispered softly, 
“Little man, we’ll soon find your mamma 
now.”’ 

And turning, he grasped the outstretched 
hand of Steve, who said: ‘‘Ye can count on 
me, mate, for anything.’’ He fingered sug- 
gestively the belt of his trousers where Jim 
knew a long knife was sheathed. Jim didn’t 
know, but he felt sure that knife had exacted 
payment for the death of the man far off in 
Shanghai, and knew that Steve would un- 
sheath it at a moment’s notice for Billy and 
for him. 

The two men clasped hands, and all Jim 
could say was, ‘‘You’ve been awfully good 
to Billy and me. We shall never forget it.’’ 
Then, patting the big burly sailor affection- 
ately on the shoulder, he turned and gazed 
once more out of the window. 

Steve picked up the paper and as he gazed 
at the lovely features of his friend’s wife 
he knew and understood, as only a big, rough 
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man can sometimes understand, just how 
heartbroken Jim Maxwell had been. With 
a mental curse for McGrew, Steve left the 
room and proceeded to sharpen his knife. 

How long Jim stood at the window he 
didn’t know, but the lights of the city, one 
after another, went out and in the East 
streaks of pink heralded the opening of a 
new day. Already the daily life of the city 
had begun. The sound of the milk bottles 
rattling in their metal carriers came up to 
Jim as the men ran from house to house 
leaving the daily supply. 

He saw a boy witha huge bundle of papers 
making his door to door deliveries. A 
glimpse through between two houses showed 
a busy man, on another street, shoveling the 
snowfall from the pavement. Workers 
hurrying towards their daily bread scurried 
along—shop girls, with their thin skirts 
whipped around their ankles by the cruel 
wind; truckmen, hurrying to the docks, to 
return loaded with the things that would 
be needed for that one day’s business in 
various parts of the city. 

Every one seemed to be ina hurry. The 
baby sighed in his sleep, but still smiled, as 
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though he knew that his mamma was near. 

Far out in that great city was Lou, his 
wife—wife? Why, that sounded queer! 
Was she still his wife? She was probably 
sleeping now, after another night of tri- 
umph. 

What of McGrew? Where was he? A 
maddening thought which rose up in his 
brain he tried to put away from him, but he 
could not. What of McGrew? Had his 
interest been one merely of business? 

Was she even then with McGrew, perhaps 
asleep in hisarms? No! Why, he must be 
mad! Not Lou, his Lou . . . why, the mem- 
ory of that last kiss, when she declared her 
love for him, was still warm on the lips of 
Jim Maxwell, as he turned from the window 
not heeding or hearing the hum of the dy- 
namic city, which now only a short while 
after dawn was going at great speed. 

One part of New York gets under way 
real early in the morning, while another part 
goes to seek rest early in the morning, but 
each part has its share in the making of the 
wonder city. 

Exhausted by his night-long vigil at the 
window, his brain reeling with tormenting 
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thoughts, Jim Maxwell threw himself down 
on the bed beside little Billy and fell into a 
troubled sleep. Dreams came to him, queer 
dreams, dreams in which McGrew, holding 
Lou in his arms, was taunting Jim to come 
and take her, while Steve stood by McGrew’s 
side with his long knife menacing Jim. Tor- 
mentingly, and tauntingly that face of Mc- 
Grew’s was before him, and he couldn’t un- 
derstand why Steve had deserted him for 
McGrew. Little Billy seemed to be reach- 
ing and crying for mamma, but Lou merely 
laughed, as she turned to McGrew to re- 
ceive his kisses and caresses. 

An hour later Steve stole into Jim’s room 
to find little Billy awake and trying to rouse 
the sleeping Jim. With a tenderness unsus- 
pected, Steve took the little fellow from his 
bed, carefully dressed him, quieting the child 
so that Jim could snatch some of the sleep 
his tired mind and body really needed. 

Billy dressed, Steve drew the covers over 
Jim and left him to rest, while he took Billy 
out to get breakfast, and then for a walk 
through a small park near-by. 

Screaming from a huge billboard, Steve 
deciphered the advertisement of the Buddha 
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Cabaret, and at one side the lifelike figure 
of Lou Lorraine gazing down, and it seemed 
to Steve as he walked past with Billy, the 
eyes followed the form of the child, and 
Steve would have sworn that he saw real 
tears in that lovely face. 

It disturbed him greatly, and it was with 
a half-frightened stare he looked back at the 
billboard, only to see the eyes of Jim Max- 
well’s wife gazing after little Billy with a 
soul-stirring appeal that completely un- 
nerved the hardy seaman. 

““My God! and I ain’t had a drink in six 
months,’’ murmured Steve, as he hurried 
Billy away from the vicinity of the bill- 
board. ‘‘But I’ll swear if we’d stayed there 
another minute that picture would’ve said 
something.”’ 

Billy wondered at the hurry, but he was 
content. He was with his sailor man friend, 
and he went along as fast as his pudgy little 
legs would carry him. 


CHAPTER VII 


“MFIs cablegram came for Lou, so I held 
it for you.’’ The speaker was Marie St. 
Clair, companion of Lou Lorraine and a 
former sweetheart of Dan McGrew’s, and 
as she spoke she took from the bosom of her 
dress a cablegram which had that morning 
been delivered to Lou. 

McGrew had placed Marie in the same 
apartment with Lou so that she could keep 
watch so that Lou would be unable to com- 
municate in any way with Jim Maxwell. 
Marie loved McGrew, but to him she had 
been merely another toy of fate which, now 
tired of, he had discarded, to use again only 
as it would suit his needs of the moment. 

To placate her, he had allowed her to be- 
lieve that she was a big factor in the game 
he was playing to mulct Hubbell out of a lot 
of money, for it would never do for him to 
gain the enmity of this woman. 

He had called at the apartment as was his 


daily custom, and when he heard that a 
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cablegram had arrived he was slightly dis- 
concerted. 

Opening the envelope, McGrew drew 
therefrom a cablegram from Izzy Burke. 
It was in answer to the message Lou had 
sent Jim without his knowledge. 

An amused quirk came over McGrew’s 
face as he read: 


Lov Lorraine, 
397 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Jim left here two months ago with the child. You 
must return to me the money McGrew stole. 
Izzy Burke. 


At the last of the cablegram McGrew 
laughed softly. Then with a wicked gleam 
in his eye, a look that Marie knew and 
feared, he said: 

‘Remember, this message never came. I 
will prepare another which you can give 
her.’’ 

And then in a most patronizing manner 
he permitted Marie to kiss him, and he half 
heartedly returned her kiss with a slight 
show of affection, although inwardly he was 
greatly annoyed. 
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“‘T will gladly give the other message to 
her. I will do anything you ask,’’ mur- 
mured Marie, as she snuggled closer to 
McGrew, much to his annoyance. 

McGrew patted her affectionately, but she 
was not to be put off so easily. There was 
something on her mind and she wished to 
be reassured, so looking up at McGrew with 
all the appeal in her soul she said, ‘‘What 
of me, what is to become of me?’’ Then 
thinking of Lou, she drew back and hissed 
through her teeth, ‘‘You know I hate her, 
hate her. I loathe her. She is taking you 
from me. Sometimes I could kill her, with 
her eyes always boring into one and that 
maddening smile that has driven half the 
men in New York crazy. What is she to 
you? Tell me, I must know.’’ And the 
shoulders of Marie St. Clair shook in con- 
vulsive sobs. 

“‘Now don’t be silly,’’ answered McGrew, 
as he mechanically took her in his arms. ‘‘T 
have told you before that as soon as we get 
the dough from Hubbell, enough of it, we’ll 
be married, and Lou ean go back to her hus- 
band or anywhere she likes.’’ Then, as he 
prepared to leave, ‘‘Remember, no mention 
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of this message,’? he said, and was gone. 

Lou in her boudoir was having her break- 
fast, a dainty repast, daintily served, but 
somehow to-day, as she, between bites of 
toast, looked over the magazines which con- 
tained interviews with her, was not exactly 
happy. She had success, that was true, but 
it hadn’t given her everything she wanted. 
It hadn’t given her little Billy, it hadn’t 
given her Jim. 

She wondered why she had not heard from 
Jim. Why had he not answered the cable 
message she had sent? And then, too, 
McGrew had told her that money had been 
sent to Jim, so that he and the baby could 
come to New York and share in the success 
that had come to her. 

Thoughts of Jim and the baby brought 
back memories, and she could in fancy see, 
sitting at the table, dear old Jim with the 
baby on his lap, feeding it with a spoon 
from a large bowl. ‘To the woman who had 
the world, represented by the night life of 
New York, at her feet, it seemed that the 
baby turned towards her and smiled. Prob- 
ably it was only a fancy but while the vision 
remained it was real and vibrant. 
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Rising and going to the window which 
overlooked Central Park, Lou looked down 
to the street below and there, riding a little 
bicycle, was a small boy, who was just about 
the size Billy would be by now, and as she 
continued to look down at the small chap a 
longing to mother came over her. 

Turning to the table close by, Lou took one 
of the roses which stood in the handsome 
vase, and after attracting the attention of 
the boy, threw the flower down to him, at the 
same time wafting a kiss. 

The little fellow smiled, got down from his 
bicycle and picked up the flower, at the same 
time throwing a kiss back at ‘‘the beautiful 
lady.”’ 

Then again mounting the bicycle, the lad 
started to pedal away, at the same time look- 
ing back at her. Unaware of where he was 
going, the little fellow reached the corner 
just in time to crash into McGrew, who was 
returning to the apartment with his substi- 
tute cablegram. 

The impact threw the child from the small 
bicycle, and Lou uttered a ery of alarm, 
which was not heard. McGrew, wild with 
rage, roughly kicked the offending bicycle 
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out of his way, totally ignoring the child 
who was tenderly inspecting a scraped 
knee. 

MecGrew’s actions sickened Lou, and she 
turned away, but not before she saw the 
heavy heel of McGrew’s shoe crush the rose 
she had but a moment before thrown to the 
little boy. 

Lou slumped down on her chaise lounge, 
and her thoughts were bitter. She saw in 
the action of McGrew, perhaps, the same 
ruthlessness that she had shown in leaving 
Jim and the baby. Perhaps her actions had 
crushed Jim very much as McGrew’s heel 
had crushed the rose. 

Her thoughts were interrupted, however, 
by the entrance of Marie, who held in her 
hand the fake cablegram prepared by 
McGrew. 

Coming over to Lou, smiling, but inwardly 
hating the woman whose friend she ap- 
peared to be, Marie dropped the sealed 
message in Lou’s lap. 

The action startled her, and as she gazed 
down on the message which was to mean so 
much, she was afraid. Then looking up at 
Marie, she smiled sweetly and said, ‘‘Thank 
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you so much. It’s...a message... 
from Jim.”’ 

A cynical smile and a slight toss of the 
head was Marie’s reply as she crossed to 
the door preparatory to joining McGrew in 
the other room, and as she paused with her 
hand on the doorknob she said, ‘‘I hope it 
contains good news.”’ 

“‘T am sure it must,’’ answered Lou, as 
Marie closed the door behind her. 

For a full moment which seemed ages to 
her, Lou fingered the envelope. She read 
over the printed matter on the face of it, 
turned it over, yet she hesitated to open it. 

“What has he written me? Is the baby 
well?’’ At the thought of sickness to the 
child Lou shuddered. Then with nervous 
fingers she tore open the envelope. 

Yes, there was the name at the end of the 
message—‘‘Jim.’’ It was from him, and she 
hugged the square of paper to her breast. 

Then gaining control over her wrought 
nerves she slowly read the message, slowly 
rising as she did so. Fear clutched at her 
heart. What was it the thing said? Why, 
there must be some mistake. This couldn’t 
be from Jim, her Jim. Why, of course, her 
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eyes were playing tricks on her. She would 
read again, and she did, but each time the 
message read the same: 


The baby died through your neglect. Hope I never 
see you again. You can go to hell with McGrew. 
JIM. 


Something inside of Lou gave way. She 
reeled, she staggered, then she felt strangely 
calm. She laughed childishly, she read the 
message again. 

“‘The baby died . . . from your neglect.”’ 
Her lips went cold as she slowly read the 
words aloud. 

‘“You can go to hell with McGrew.’’ She 
laughed. ‘‘Go.-. . to . i. hell cles wick 
... McGrew. ...’’ Why should that be? 
Why, this thing was all wrong. There must 
be some mistake. Jim couldn’t send that 
kind of a message to her . . . but then too 
she hadn’t seen Jim or heard of him in three 
years . , .  perhaps.. «3 hess. Nad ease 
found some one else... . 

Lou, in the sincerity of her purpose to 
send for Jim and the baby, never for a mo- 
ment doubted that Jim still cared for her, 
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and the receipt of the cablegram momen- 
tarily deranged her. 

McGrew, waiting in the beautiful and 
luxurious living room with Marie, listened. 
He could hear the inarticulate murmurings 
of Lou as she went over each word in the 
eable, and for an instant he was almost 
softened. 

Marie, cynical, jealous, as McGrew 
started for Lou’s boudoir, grasped him and 
said. ‘‘Let her alone. I want you. I love 
you. You could never possess her ... that 
way ... she loves her husband and baby, 
and even though she never sees them again, 
she will always care. . . . You may possess 
her body, but her love .. . never.... Iam 
ready and willing to give all... .”’ 

A shade of annoyance passed over Mc- 
Grew’s face as he took Marie in his arms 
and said, ‘‘I thought we understood each 
other. How many times must I tell you that 
IT love you and that I am merely using her 
as a lure for Hubbell’s dough. Now, please 
be a good girl and not speak of that again.”’ 
And with a swift peck of a kiss, McGrew 
went into Lou’s boudoir, leaving Marie gaz- 
ing after him with tear-dimmed eyes. 
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Lou was standing as in a trance by the 
chaise lounge when McGrew entered. She 
looked at him, but could only dimly see that 
it was McGrew. 

Then the contents of the message came 
back to her befogged mind, and she began 
to laugh hysterically as she handed the mes- 
sage to McGrew. 

McGrew knew the contents, for had he not 
written it himself, but it was with a glance 
of simulated pity that he looked at Lou, as 
he said: 

‘*And this is the man you have cared for 
all these months.’’ 

Lou looked at him, a half-crazed light in 
her eyes. ‘‘Read it, McGrew, read it again,’’ 
she said, as she pointed a shaking finger at 
the message. 

McGrew shook his head. ‘‘No, I do not 
wish to read it again. It hurts me here,”’ 
answered McGrew, as he placed his hand 
over the spot his heart would Dave been had 
he possessed one. 

‘*He tells me to go to hell with McGrew,”’ 
laughed Lou almost speechless with insane 
laughter. ‘‘He tells me to go to hell with 
McGrew.”’ 
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She repeated, and McGrew, sensing that 
this was the opportune time, stepped 
towards her, and with all the feeling he 
could put into his voice, said, 

‘Hell itself would be a paradise with 
you.”’ 

Lou, now insane with the pangs of bitter- 
ness and remorse the fake cable had aroused 
in her heart, looked at McGrew, and with 
a hysterical laugh threw both hands and 
arms in a gesture of abandon and screamed: 

‘*Let’s go.”’ 

McGrew took her in his arms and on the 
full, beautiful mouth, that had never known 
the kiss of any man but Jim Maxwell, he 
placed his accursed kiss. But Lou did not 
know. A kindly unconsciousness had en- 
veloped her, and it was only the empty shell 
of the woman who had been that McGrew 
held close to his blackened heart, for if he 
had one it was most certainly black. 

Lou Lorraine had in that brief moment 
passed through a transition, and came out 
of her stupor cold, unimpressionable, and 
while she received McGrew’s caresses, it was’ 
with a blind submissiveness that maddened 
him, for he recalled the words of Marie 
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... ‘‘You may possess her body ., . but 
her love ...never...”’ 

Marie was right. The soul of the 
woman had perished, and only the empty 
casket that had eontained the precious 
jewel remained. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FoiLowine the receipt of the cablegram 
which she thought came from her husband, 
Lou Lorraine went about her daily life in 
a daze. Hach night with a heavy heart she 
went to the Buddha Cabaret, where with 
eyes that saw not and ears that only heard 
the music for her dance, she received the 
plaudits of the frequenters of the newest 
‘¢jazz palace’’ with a sort of mechanical gra- 
ciousness that was accepted as charm by the 
half-intoxicated gathering, so busy enjoying 
itself that just to see Lou dance was enough. 

That her heart was a dead thing meant 
nothing to the nightly guests who came to be 
entertained. As Lou Lorraine was for the 
moment the biggest thing in the entertain- 
ment line in New York, it was Lou they 
* wanted. 

Only McGrew, cruel, cynical and cool, 
knew what was whirling in the brain of the 
beautiful woman. Only he knew that the 
heart that gave life to her wonderful body 
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was wrenched and twisted and broken by 
a eruel hand. 

McGrew knew, for it was he who had 
given the final twist that broke the true 
heart of Lou Lorraine, which up until now 
had held nothing there but the image of her 
baby and her husband. 

Jake Hubbell, great-hearted lion of a man 
that he was, sensed that something was 
wrong, but in the embarrassment of his 
great love for Lou he hesitated to intrude 
upon what he knew and felt to be some secret 
grief. 

Speaking to McGrew one evening, after 
watching Lou go through the first number 
of her act, he said: ‘‘Tell me what is wrong 
with that girl. She is breaking me all up. 
She hasn’t been herself for some time. 
When I see those wonderful eyes all filled 
up something here seems to grow cold.’’ 

And Hubbell placed his big hand over his 
equally large heart, and his own eyes were 
not without a suspicion of moisture. 

“‘Tt is nothing but the climate,’’ answered 
McGrew, with a smile. ‘‘You see, she was 
so long in the tropics that this eold weather 
has had an effect on her.”’ 
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“‘But,’’ he added, as an afterthought, 
“‘getting used to the cold here will help her 
a lot when she gets up in your country.’’ 
And he gave Hubbell a sly dig in the ribs, 
at the same time raising his eyebrows in a 
slightly suggestive manner, while smiling at 
the big man, who, confused at the thought 
of Lou up in his country, could only stam- 
mer andsmile. The big hand, the hand that 
had gripped McGrew so hard when they 
sealed their bargain, slowly bent one of the 
table forks as though made of a sliver of 
lead. 

McGrew’s eyes popped as he witnessed 
this display of strength on Hubbell’s part. 
McGrew’s hands slowly and involuntarily 
sought his own throat, as he felt in mental 
horror the grip of that strong hand of Hub- 
bell’s closing on it. 

“Oh, if I only thought she would go soon,’ 
answered Hubbell, as, realizing what he had 
done, he tried to straighten out the bent and 
- twisted fork, while an observant waiter had 
proceeded to take away the remaining silver 
that was upon the table. 

‘Just leave it to me,’’ replied McGrew, 
with a patronizing pat on the shoulder. 
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At this moment Lou came back for what 
was her feature dance, the dance that had 
set all New York tatking, and which had half 
the men in town worshiping at her feet. 

As the curtain on the stage was drawn 
back it revealed Lou seated in the folded 
hands of the huge Buddha. Brilliant lights 
played on her, revealing every line of her 
marvelous body, for her costume was rather 
seant. 

Very slender silver cords came over her 
shoulders to give ever so slight a support to 
the flimsy brassiere-like covering of her 
breasts. A very short chiffon skirt divided 
at both sides, and reaching barely to the 
knees, revealing her shapely limbs sparkling 
in their whiteness, was just about all the 
costume she wore. 

Her appearance as she slowly arose from 
the hands of Buddha was the signal for 
wives to quarrel with husbands, sweethearts 
to threaten dire things against their lovers, 
senility to return to a state of mental 
adolescence, and the whole male portion to 
rise to its feet with glasses raised. 

Descending from the stage, Lou would 
then sweep into the most seductive dance 
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blasé New York had ever witnessed, and 
many were the ‘‘Ohs”’ and ‘‘Ahs’’ as she 
gyrated through the maze of the floor, and 
swept past the crowded tables. 

‘‘Shameless hussie, I would say,’’ re- 
marked the Duchess Colanti, as she gazed 
on the face of her titled husband with its 
beatific smile, at the same time reaching for 
the monocle which he had so carefully pol- 
ished and placed in his right eye. 

But the Duke had been there before, and 
from a pocket in which there reposed sev- 
eral he extracted another monocle and was 
soon engaged in his favorite occupation— 
that of gazing entranced at the beautiful 
Lou. 

The Duke, in his nightly visits to The 
Buddha, had often thought what a wonder- 
ful tone and color could be given his duke- 
dom if he only possessed Lou. What a 
Duchess she would make, what regal splen- 
dor, what envy would be aroused over her! 
“Bah Jove, if it wasn’t for several things, 
I really believe I would ask her,’’ he often 
remarked to himself. There may have been 
several reasons, but it is useless to enum- 
erate them, The one reason that stood head 
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and shoulders above all the rest was sitting 
right at the table with him. 

John Rogers, millionaire builder, a 
nightly visitor to The Buddha, nearly 
choked on the smuggled cocktail he was 
slowly sipping as Lou swung into her dance. 
It seemed that Rogers was always sipping a 
cocktail when Lou entered for the second 
number of her act, and it also seemed that 
he always nearly choked as he got his first 
glimpse of her. Rogers admired Lou, and 
he would have liked to possess her. Possess- 
ing beautiful ladies was a hobby or an obses- 
sion with John Rogers. In fact, there were 
several beautiful ladies, who for the luxury 
of a well-furnished and heated apartment, 
had been willing possessions of Rogers, but 
he was always reaching out seeking more, 
for there were a lot of apartments in New 
York and John Rogers was the landlord’s 
friend. 

Half stupefied with his liquor, Rogers in- 
dulged at once in his favorite indoor sport, 
that of throwing serpentine and kisses to 
Lou as she went through her dance. To Lou, 
Rogers was merely a baldhead surmounting 
an expanse of shirt front, and his ardent 
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kisses and the serpentine he nightly threw 
her way were both accepted in the same smil- 
ing manner by the exotic woman. 

Rogers was having a wonderful time in his 
mental possession of Lou, and he paid well 
for it. Lou didn’t know anything about his 
desire for her, and so no one was harmed 
by his nightly indulgences except one of his 
beautiful ladies, whom he had been trying 
to instruct in the intricacies of Lou’s dance. 
To stimulate action of whirling, Rogers had 
seized the girl by the wrist and swung her 
around a few times, and then, becoming 
dizzy, had allowed her to slip from his grasp 
and crash headlong into the tea wagon, with 
its miscellaneous collection of glassware, 
bottles, ice and whatnot, ruining a gorgeous 
negligée, to say nothing of a perfectly good 
temper. The ready pocketbook of the mil- 
lionaire collector, however, happily mended 
both. | 

Lydia Tyson had been a beautiful youn 
girl, a very beautiful young girl. She had 
also been a very beautiful woman, but that 
was along about the time of Lee’s surrender 
to Grant, and time wouldn’t be cheated. 
Therefore Lydia Tyson was no longer young 
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and she was no longer beautiful. But old 
Father Time was helpless before her spirit. 
She talked youth, dreamed it, and was really 
a young person in pep, energy and spirit. 
Lydia was a nightly visitor to The Buddha, 
and she always enjoyed to the utmost the 
dancing of Lou Lorraine. 

Lou’s entrance was a signal for Lydia to 
bring forth her handsome lorgnette and go 
into action with it, and there was only one 
lorgnette in New York like Lydia’s, and she 
owned it. 

Each lens was like a reading glass in 
thickness and power, and any one who hap- 
pened to be in range of Lydia’s lorgnette 
and looked at her eyes through it couldn’t 
help but laugh himself into hysterics. Each 
eye seemed to be the size of a cow eye, and 
with the rest of her face small, the whole 
presented a very grotesque appearance. But 
Lydia didn’t know, or if she did, she didn’t 
care. 

She would join in the reception accorded 
Lou, and when some overly enthusiastic 
young man, rather tipsy, perhaps, would 
throw serpentine at Lou, and his aim 
prove defective, and the serpentine land on 
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Lydia’s head, she would in the coyest man- 
ner possible gently caution, flirtatiously, the 
young man in a way that would make any 
flapper turn livid with rage. 

Lydia was rich and a spinster, and she 
had that love of romance and life that 
women of her type possess. Lou to her sym- 
bolized Romance with a capital ‘‘R.’’ She 
felt, in fact she was sure, that there was 
romance in the life of the dancer, and she 
would have given a splendid sum to learn 
just what the romance was, and who it af- 
fected. 

Lou never even knew that Lydia Tyson 
existed. She never even saw her. In fact, 
Lou saw very little. She was like a woman 
in a trance, and she went about her work in 
a methodical machine-like manner, egged on 
by the thought that she was responsible to 
Hubbell for the money he had advanced to 
put her on Broadway. She didn’t know that 
Hubbell would have cheerfully given three 
times the amount it cost him for the cabaret 
just to see her happy. Had Jake Hubbell 
not been so bashful, and he hated his own 
bashfulness, he would have spoken to her 
about the thing that was troubling her, and 
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he would have righted it, come what would, 
for he was that sort of man. 

Had Jake Hubbell known or dreamed that 
Lou Lorraine was eating her heart out in 
remorse, and that she had had such disquiet- 
ing news from what she thought was her 
husband, he would have burned up the cable 
to put things right, for his love for the 
woman was unselfish, that is, in so far as 
any man’s love for any woman can be un- 
selfish. 

But Jake didn’t know, and he brooded, 
afraid, before this slip of a woman, whom he 
loved with a dog-like devotion that was piti- 
ful in the extreme. 

Had he known that Dan McGrew was the 
despicable cad that he was, he would have 
exacted a terrible retribution, according to 
his own law that was known and feared in 
the frozen lands far to north. But he didn’t, 
and McGrew went on with his game, hoping 
against the time that he would be able to get 
Lou into Alaska, where he would then secure 
the money promised by Hubbell. 


CHAPTER IX 


TORMENTING days followed Jim’s arrival 
in New York with little Billy and Steve. 
He didn’t exactly know how to go about 
seeking Lou. He wanted her, he wanted 
her to see Billy, feeling that even if she had 
become a chattel of McGrew’s the sight of 
her own flesh and blood would rekindle the 
old love and they would be able to start all 
over again with McGrew out of their lives. 

Jim walked the streets night and day, and 
everywhere he went he was confronted by 
the big billboards from which Lou’s beau- 
tiful eyes stared out at him. Those eyes, 
eyes that he loved, seemed to gaze at him 
with the same expression they had the night 
she passionately told him of her love. The 
same night she had gone with McGrew. 
Had those eyes lied to him? And he 
thought of the old, facetious toast: ‘‘To the 
light that lies in woman’s eyes, and lies, and 
lies, and lies.”’ 

Was this true of his Lou, the woman he 


had loved, the woman who was the mother 
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of his boy? That couldn’t be taken from 
her. She was the mother of his child, and 
she should always have his protection no 
matter to what depths she might sink. 

Such were the thoughts that whirled 
through that poor, tired brain of Jim Max- 
well as he either walked the streets of New 
York or paced the narrow space in his bed- 
room. 

Steve was his constant comforter. Always 
there with a word of cheer or to take Billy 
for a walk, anything to add to the comfort 
of the man he had come to regard so highly. 

It was bitter cold and the keen wind cut 
through the thin clothing that Jim Maxwell 
wore. They were scarcely the kind of 
clothes for a New York winter. He had no 
overcoat. He didn’t want to spend the 
money for one. He wore a thin gray suit, 
a slouch hat, and a knitted scarf around his 
neck, which helped to keep the cruel winds 
from cutting into his thin chest. 

Every street through which Jim walked 
presented to his gaze sights that caused his 
heart to chill. Mothers scurrying along with 
little tots clinging to their skirts. Here and 
there a little one, scarcely more than a baby 
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herself, would be mothering a brood of 
smaller ones, while pushing a baby carriage 
along the sidewalk with the youngest of the 
brood sitting in all his royal majesty. 

To Jim every mother, poor, old and 
bedraggled, or the girl scarcely out of her 
teens with a child at her breast, typified Lou. 
For he had found that Lou was all mother, 
and he could not understand how she had 
ever gone from Calcoa without taking little 
Billy. 

In the moments that were darkest this was 
the one comforting thought to Jim. In the 
fact of leaving little Billy on the Island, he 
saw Lou departing more or less unwillingly, 
and with a trust in an unfilled promise. 

Jim Maxwell had given a great deal of 
thought to his meeting with Lou, but he 
could never quite place McGrew in the 
mental Mosaic he was gradually piecing to- 
gether. What should he do with McGrew? 
Jim Maxwell was not a killer. Why, that 
tarantula in Caleoa was the only thing he 
had ever destroyed in his life, but that, of 
course, was merely to protect one that he 
loved. At this thought, ‘‘to protect some 
one he loved,’’ Jim Maxwell broke into a 
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cold perspiration. If he killed McGrew 
wouldn’t he be protecting some one he loved 
just as much so as when he destroyed the 
tarantula? 

Of course he would, he reasoned. But 
then, if he killed McGrew, he would not only 
be breaking one of God’s laws, but also a 
man-made law, and he would have to suffer 
for it. Yet wasn’t McGrew just as great a 
menace to life and happiness as the taran- 
tula? And no one made any outery against 
his killing that. 

It puzzled Jim and he spoke to Steve 
about it. That husky smiled grimly and re- 
marked: ‘‘Don’t worry yerself about that. 
Tell me where he is and ye won’t be both- 
ered with him again.’’ And as he spoke his 
big hand instinctively searched the waist- 
band of his trousers. Jim shuddered at the 
menace in Steve’s words and that caressing 
of the big hand as it found the knife. 

“‘No, no, Steve, you must not mix up in 
this,’’ answered Jim. ‘‘You would only get 
into serious trouble and, perhaps, you might 
kill him. You know what that would mean.”’ 
And the thought made the high-strung Max- 
well shiver with fear. 
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‘*No trouble, mate,’’ assured Steve. ‘A 
quick move in the dark, the old blade up to 
the hilt, me on a tramp steamer the next day, 
and you happy with them that belongs to 
you. Just show me where I can get him, 
that’s all.’’ 

‘*Steve, you must promise me that you 
will do nothing without my telling you,”’ re- 
plied Jim, as the horror of the thing dawned 
upon him. For he knew that Steve had been 
reared in a hard school where life was a very 
cheap thing. ‘‘Promise, Steve, promise, or 
I cannot let you have Billy any more,’’ con- 
tinued Jim. And at the thought of losing 
little Billy, who had brought so much sun- 
shine into a more or less barren life, Steve 
solemnly promised Jim that he would not 
do anything to McGrew, even should that 
person walk right into the room, unless Jim 
told him to. 

These are not the words Steve used, and 
it is well that little Billy was sound asleep, 
- for had he heard the adjectives used by 
Steve, his little mind would have been 
strangely disturbed. 

‘But listen, mate,’’ said Steve slowly, as 
he pointed a long finger at Jim; ‘‘if I don’t 
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get him with this,’’ and the hand sought 
again the knife, ‘‘you will some day stretch 
him out before you, and you’ll have to do it 
to save your own skin. Better let me finish 
the job now.”’ 

Jim smiled and shook his head, but 
Steve’s last words burned like a white-hot 
brand into his brain. 

Further thought on the subject and Jim 
couldn’t repress a laugh. Why, it was all 
so silly, so ridiculous, why should he or any 
one else kill McGrew? No doubt it was all 
a mistake. Perhaps she had cabled him 
and through some mix-up he hadn’t received 
it. Why, that must be the answer to the 
whole perplexing question. And Jim Max- 
well arose and started to follow Steve, who 
had gone to hisroom. But he thought better 
of it and merely turned and looked out of 
the window at the leaden sky. 

It was forbidding in its sullenness. The 
sky, the chill wind whistling around the 
corners of the house made Jim shiver. It 
made him think of the warm little island of 
Laguana. It was warm down there, and 
they had been happy, He could see the 
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beauty of it now, that same beauty that Lou 
had so often tried to bring to his notice 
without result. 

Down there was God-made—it was real, 
the trees, the flowers, the natives, the won- 
derful orchids, those step-children of na- 
ture, which seemed to thrive on such rocky 
and barren soil, they were all real. 

Here in this man-made city, with its huge 
buildings, built by the blood of men, it was 
so artificial, so veneer-like, nothing was real. 
Although a product of the big city, Jim 
Maxwell had never been brought face to face 
with one under such tragic circumstances. 
And the stay in the warm languorous tropics 
had unconsciously made a change in him. 

As he thought of the island in the South 
Seas and the happy times he had spent there 
with Lou, his brain burned. He must find 
her, he must, and he must find her at once, 
to-night, without delay. 

And as the thought came to him, he be- 
came wildly excited over the prospect. He 
knew what he would do. He would walk 
right into The Buddha Cabaret and take a 
seat. Then when Lou saw him, she would 
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come over to him at once, and after a few 
explanations they would take up their lives 
from that time on. 

To Jim it was a simple thing to do. That 
there would be any opposition to what he 
wanted to do, he never dreamed. Lou was 
his wife, and he had the right certainly to 
see her and talk to her. 

But an unseen voice whispered to him: 
‘‘But suppose she loves McGrew and has 
forgotten Jim Maxwell, what about that?’’ 

Jim whirled around as though he ex- 
pected to find a visitor in his room, and when 
he realized that his mind was playing tricks 
on him, he was more strongly determined 
than ever to find Lou and talk to her that 
very night. 

Tiptoeing to Steve’s room, he heard the 
rumbling snores, rhythmic in cadence, and 
he knew that his friend would sleep until 
early in the morning at least. 

Fixing himself as best he could with his 
small wardrobe, Jim prepared to meet his 
wife. With tears in his eyes he looked at the 
sleeping child, who smiled sweetly as though 
hearing angel secrets in his little ears. 

“‘T pray God that she has not forgotten 
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you, my little man,’’? murmured Jim, as he 
knelt and kissed the baby forehead, so much 
like Lou’s. 

With a last look, and a gentle placing of 
his hand as though in benediction on the 
child’s head, Jim Maxwell was gone to 
search for his wife. 


CHAPTER X 


“Great night for a fire, isn’t it?’’ re- 
marked Tom Kelly, hoseman of Engine 
Company 37, to his buddy, ‘‘Red’’ Ryan, as 
they stood looking out through the glass por- 
tion of the huge doors to the engine house, 
on one of the numbered streets not far from 
Thirty-third Street. 

“‘Swell,’’ cryptically remarked Ryan, as 
he nodded his head. ‘‘Butif you ask me I’d 
much rather tune in and catch The Herald 
good night story over the radio.”’ 

Tom laughed, for his friend was one of 

the biggest radio bugs in the station, and 
could always be found hanging over the 
complex of coils, tubes, and wires tuning in, 
trying to get the greatest distance through 
the ether. 

Ryan turned and walked off towards the 
radio, which was back in one corner of the 
house, and proceeded to manipulate the 
various knobs seeking to find some enter- 
tainment which would relieve the monotony 


of the fireman’s life. 
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Kelly looked after his friend and smiled, 
at the same time shaking his head as though 
sympathetic towards any one who was af- 
fiicted as Ryan seemed to be. 

Turning to look again out through the 
glass portion of the door, Kelly uncon- 
sciously shivered as the cold wind rustled 
around the firehouse eaves and rushed 
under the crack between the door and floor, 
almost freezing his feet, which were encased 
only in moccasins. 

At that moment Jim Maxwell, in search 
of his wife, Lou Lorraine, and heading for 
The Buddha Cabaret, fought his way past 
the firehouse. The wind blowing against his 
frail body seemed to be pushing him back 
two steps for every one he took forward. 
Breathless, he took refuge in the firehouse 
doorway. 

‘Just caught the orchestra at The 
Buddha,”’ called Ryan, looking up from the 
radio with a smile on his face. ‘‘Some jazz, 
I’ll tell the world,’’ then continuing, ‘‘That 
must be some classy joint up there. Let’s 
you and me put on the ‘soup and fish’ some 
night and go up. They tell me that new 
dancer is sure the berries.”’ 
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Kelly was looking at the figure of the thin 
man in the doorway as he pulled his slouch 
hat further down over his eyes and drew 
the thin coat tighter around his neck. 

“‘Look at this bird out here, will ya? Ill 
bet a good beef stew would look better to 
him than that swell joint, and I’ll bet his 
mind ain’t on no dancer either.”’ 

Ryan tossed off the headpiece and joined 
his friend, and the two watched the frail 
Maxwell as he prepared to breast the stiff 
winds again. 

‘“‘Bet that guy’s cold as the devil,’’ re- 
marked Ryan. ‘‘Can you feature a bird out 
this kind of a night dressed like that?’? And 
the big-hearted Irishman shivered at the 
thought of it. 

‘There he goes,’’ remarked Kelly, and as 
both men with noses pressed against the 
glass watched, Jim with shoulders thrown 
back once more stepped out from his shelter 
in the firehouse doorway and was gone. 

Bong! Bong! Bong! ... Bong! Bong! 
tolled out the joker, and every man in the 
place sprang into action. Bodies hurtled 
through the air via the shiny sliding poles 
from the recreation rooms upstairs, motors 
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of the huge apparatus were started, and 
every man within a few seconds’ time was 
in his place ready to go forth to fight the 
fire demon, all thought of cold winds driven 
from their minds at the thought of duty. 

The battalion chief stood by the joker, 
slowly counting off the strokes, then as the 
last tap of the huge bell died away, he said: 
“QO. K., boys, we don’t go on that one.”’ 

And the men with much good-natured 
banter returned to the various things that 
had occupied their attentions prior to the 
alarm of the joker. 

Ryan, as was to be expected, headed for 
the radio, and as he started to tune in re- 
marked: ‘‘Guess I’ll see if I can get Cuba.”’ 

““You’ll get a darn sight hotter place than 
that,’’ said Pat Donovan, who had been try- 
ing to doze off in the dormitory, ‘‘if you dare 
to put on that loud speaker, and I don’t 
mean maybe either.’’ 

The rest of the men laughed at this sally, 
because it was a known fact that Donovan’s 
pet aversion was the radio, and the only 
broadcasting he was interested in at all was 
the sound of the joker tolling off its call to 
duty. 
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But it was these differences of opinion 
and the variety of tastes that made life bear- 
able in ‘‘37,’’ known throughout the depart- 
ment as the ‘‘ Fighting Irish”’ on account of 
so many descendants of the ‘‘ould sod’’ be- 
ing on its roster. 

They were a good bunch of boys, and they 
had all faced death together many times 
under toppling walls and in fume-laden 
warehouses, for ‘‘37’’ covered a territory 
which contained a miscellaneous assortment 
of buildings. 

Ryan went back to his radio, while Kelly 
remained on watch. The rest of the boys 
went off in search of other forms of diver- 
sion, and in a few moments nothing was 
heard in the engine house but the occasional 
click of the balls on the pool table, the rustle 
of a paper as some man turned the pages 
of his newspaper, and the deep, sonorous 
tones of Donovan’s snores, which vibrated 
through the house almost interfering with 
Ryan’s radio. 

Meanwhile Jim Maxwell, breasting the 
stormy wind, had turned into Broadway, 
and headed for the ‘‘roaring forties,’’ where 
nestled in among the various Jazz Palaces 
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was The Buddha Cabaret with its city-wide 
reputation for entertainment out of the 
ordinary. 

Far ahead of him, Jim could see the flash- 
ing lights of the many big electric signs. To 
one side he was urged to make use of So- 
and-so’s cigarettes, on another side he was 
urged in scintillating lights to chew a cer- 
tain brand of chewing gum, far off ahead of 
him done in electric lights was the outline 
of a baby grand piano known the world over 
for its excellent tonal qualities. At the sight 
of this Jim Maxwell’s heart seemed to miss 
a beat. A piano, why, he hadn’t touched a 
piano for months, and at the thought of 
playing his mind reverted to Lou, for she 
was always part and parcel of every effort. 
he had made in playing the piano. 

Jim involuntarily quickened his pace, and 
as he went further up the famous highway, 
he discerned in lights a huge statue of 
Buddha, while above the brilliant outline of 
the pagan god could be seen the name ‘‘ LOU 
LORRAINE” and Jim Maxwell’s blood ran 
a little faster and seemed to warm his. 
chilled body as he spelled out the letters one 
at a time. 
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That was his Lou, his wife, the mother of 
his boy. She was there under that big sign 
somewhere. She had tasted success, that 
name in the brilliant lights meant success, 
and he was glad for her, yet filled with mis- 
givings, as each step brought him closer to 
the entrance of The Buddha Cabaret. 

Jim’s plan of action was an indefinite 
thing in his mind now that he was almost 
at the threshold of the place that held his 
wife. The idea of walking in, which seemed 
so simple when he thought of it first, now 
seemed more difficult. But he trudged on. 

Glittering automobiles were swinging into 
the space before the entrance to the cabaret 
when Jim Maxwell took a position on the 
opposite side of the street, and discharging 
beautiful women and well-groomed men, 
who laughingly wended their way into the 
gorgeous palace of song, laughter and dance. 
An occasional taxi would dash up and de- 
posit a party of high-spirited youths, who 
would with much bantering hurry into The 
Buddha, from which came, as the door 
opened, the rhythm of the orchestra and the 
scent of various and many perfumes. 

Maxwell, as he stood watching, marveled 
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at the crowds that flocked to The Buddha, 
and it was not without a feeling of pride 
that he read the name Lou Lorraine which 
blazoned forth from the roof of the | 
building. 

Jim decided to cross the street and get a 
closer view of The Buddha, so he took his 
place at one corner beside a fancy elec- 
trolier, and watched the crowds come. A big 
limousine containing several well-dressed 
persons came to a stop right beside Jim, and 
from the glass window which had been low- 
ered, he heard a woman’s voice say, ‘‘We’ll 
be late for her Buddha dance if we don’t get 
in there soon. Are you sure, George, you 
made reservations ?’’ 

“Surest thing you know,’’ answered a 
masculine voice, evidently belonging to 
George. ‘‘And right up front too, where 
Wwe can get a good view,’’ and as an after- 


~ thought, ‘‘of her costume.”’ 


This last was greeted with shouts of laugh- 
ter, and as the car moved forward in the line 
Jim heard another masculine voice remark 
facetiously: ‘‘Some costume, not enough to 
wad a gun.’’ 

And Jim Maxwell was hurt. This then 
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was the reason for the nightly rush to The 
Buddha. His Lou, his wife, was putting 
her beautiful body on display before any 
and all who could afford to pay for the privi- 
lege of looking at it. 

Lou, who had been so modest, who loathed 
the dances she was compelled to do in the 
South Seas, now was evidently appearing in 
a costume that was very little of anything, 
and thousands were flocking to see and com- 
ment freely on her. 

This was what Jim Maxwell needed to 
help him make up his mind as to the course 
he should pursue. He would do as he origi- 
nally intended—walk into the cabaret, take 
a seat, and after that—well, he felt sure 
that Lou would come to him, and they could 
talk, and plan and perhaps be happy again. 

Suiting the action to the thought, Maxwell 
straightened his shoulders and walked 
boldly up to the door. He was about to: 
enter when a huge black man in a blue 
uniform stood in his path, barring further 
progress. 

Jim looked at the big black in surprise 
and started to walk to one side of him, but 
the black form moved over, while a broad 
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grin spread over the not unfriendly face of 
big Sam Baker, the best known doorman in 
New York. Sam stood six feet seven and 
weighed proportionately, and it was with a 
feeling of amusement that he gazed at the 
slight figure of Jim Maxwell, who seemed 
about to push, or rather attempt to push, his 
way past the guardian of the portal. 

**Yo all cain’t go 1n dere, white man,’’ said 
Sam, his big face grinning good-naturedly. 
And as Jim tried to go around him, Sam 
spread his great width of arms and com- 
pletely blocked the way. 

‘Why can’t I go in?”’ asked Jim. 

““Cas’ yo all ain’t dressed right, man. 
This is a swell joint. Yo gotta wear the 
open-faced clothes t’ get in here. Why doan 
yo all go long down street t’ Childs if yo 
hungry.’’ And Big Sam motioned down the 
street towards the restaurant made famous 
by the flap-jacks cooking in the windows. 

Further conversation was interrupted by 
the arrival of several persons who demanded 
the services of Sam in opening the door. 
Jim, realizing how hopeless it all was, 
turned, crestfallen, and started down the 
street. 
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Almost to the corner, his attention was ar- 
rested by a burst of applause, the like of 
Which he had never before heard, and it was 
coming from the interior of The Buddha. 
Straining to peer into a window the bottom 
of which was a few feet above his head, Jim 
Maxwell caught his first glimpse of Lou. 

He watched fascinated as the well-known 
figure gyrated around that room. His eyes 
took in the audience, the revelers who were 
throwing flowers to his wife. It maddened 
him, She seemed to be her old self, as with 
slightly parted lips she handed her smiles 
around without discrimination, 

But her costume, what there was of it, 
oaused a feeling of revulsion to come over 
the sensitive man peering in that window. 

The man in the limousine was right. 
There wasn’t enough of it to make wadding 
for a shotgun. And she was his wife, the 
mother of his little boy, who even then was 
lying asleep in the other end of the city. 

What should he do? For do something 
he must. Back to the figure of his wife his 
ayes came, after sweeping the whole of the 
gorgeous room, with its fantastically carved 
pillars, its odd lanterns hanging from the 
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huge umbrellas, and the huge statue of 
Buddha on the stage at the far end. 

Lou was at this moment sweeping into the 
finale of her Buddha dance, and as she 
whirled the full length of the room, to come 
to a graceful bow, right down by the front, 
a Chinese girl slipped out and handed her a 
basket containing a great many rolls of ser- 
pentine, which Lou threw to various persons 
in the great room. At once the air became 
filled with the twisting, wriggling streamers 
of gayly colored paper, and each one seemed 
to be throwing the serpentine directly at 
‘Lou. 

Seated alone, at his favorite table, Dan 
McGrew watched every move of the wonder 
woman, and as he watched her sinuous body 
a feeling of great pride swept over him, for 
did he not possess this beautiful creature, 
this wonderful, fiery woman whom every 
man in New York who had seen, immedi- 
ately craved? 

But ever and ever would the word of 
Marie come back to him, ‘‘ You may possess 
her body, but her love never.”’ 

And McGrew would gnaw his under lip 
in smothered rage. The frequenters of The 
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Buddha, however, knew that Lou was his 
“‘oirl,’? At least they so conceded, for Me- 
Grew was never backward about showing 
that he was at least something to the woman 
who danced so wonderfully, and if there was 
any little sign, any little quirk of the mouth 
or raising of the eyebrows that was sugges- 
tive of his possession of Lou, which McGrew 
had not used, so that all might see, it was 
simply because he didn’t know what it was. 

When the place had become so filled and 
hung with the hundreds of slender ribbons 
of paper that it looked as though curtained, 
Lou started to whirl like a dervish, and as 
she whirled she became wrapped in the 
hanging serpentine, then as her body could 
not possibly gather up another strand, she 
would come to a dead stop right down by 
the front line tables, and there, bound from 
head to foot in the serpentine, receive the 
plaudits of the crowd. 

This finish was the signal for all the near- 
est male frequenters of the place to rise and 
gather around Lou with glasses raised high 
in the air, while some one of the men, a little 
more intoxicated than the rest, would pour 
out a most complimentary sort of a toast, 
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containing references to her glorious eyes, 
how they shamed the stars and the moon, 
‘ about her mouth, for one kiss from which 
any one of them present would be willing to 
die, and so on. 

The night, this night, with Jim Maxwell 
looking through that window, Lou had been 
particularly vivacious. She felt better than 
in a long time, and her physical and mental 
feelings were reflected in her dance. The 
crowd was quick to notice that she was giv- 
ing the dance every ounce of her strength, 
and the reaction on the diners was height- 
ened, for the magnetism of the woman 
reached out like the rake of a croupier and 
gathered to her all with whom she came in 
contact. 

Alberto Murillo, scion of a South Ameri- 
can family of great wealth and a worshiper 
at the feet of Lou, came very close to her as 
she finished her dance, and with up-raised 
glass, and eyes that burned into hers, spoke 


-. in his best English, accented with the Latin, 


*‘Ah, Sefiorita, you are very beautiful to- 
night, for you it would be a privilege to die. 
One kiss from those lips, and I would throw 

myself from this building and glory in it.’’ 
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To digress, for the moment, it seems that 
with most men an expression of great love 
or feeling cannot be made to a woman that 
does not contain a threat of bodily harm to 
their own persons, or perhaps complete and 
total annihilation. It is doubtful if there 
was ever a record of any man, as he declared 
his love for a woman, saying, ‘‘For you I 
will work from seven in the morning until 
late at night and turn over to you the pro- 
ceeds of this daily labor that you may be 
comfortable, and as for me, a bench in the 
hallway will be plenty good enough.’’ This 
is never said; they always want to die, or 
dash madly through fire and water, but it 
has been so since the beginning of time, and 
Alberto Murillo was a true descendant of 
his Castilian ancestors. 

The sight of Murillo’s face so close to Lou 
maddened Jim, and it was but the work of a 
moment for him to leap over the slender 
railing that surrounded the French windows 
through which he was gazing. Pressing his 
face against the window, Jim was surprised 
to find that it swung open without making 
the slightest sound, and in an instant Jim 
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Maxwell was striding towards his wife, now 
partially hidden by the curtain of serpentine 
that hung before her. 

Brushing aside the offending paper rib- 
bons, Jim glared at his wife, and she, as she 
recognized in that wild-looking figure with 
its burning eyes the husband whom she 
thought far away, uttered a piercing scream, 
and would have fallen but for the protect- 
ing arms of the men surrounding her. 

Murillo forgot his desire to die, and 
seemed concerned only in putting distance 
between himself and the wild-eyed man who 
was now striding towards Lou. 

It will probably never be known just what 
Jim Maxwell would have said to Lou had 
he reached her side. He was maddened 
almost to the point of insanity, but he spoke 
no word, for McGrew, who had been struck 
spell-bound by the sudden appearance of a 
man he thought miles away, quickly came to 
his senses and rushed at Jim. Jim turned 
and met the rush of the now maddened 
McGrew and soon the two men were locked 
in a struggle that brought every one in 
the place crowding around. Each person 
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seemed to see in that battle the struggle of 
the ages, the struggle of two men for the 
one woman, and no one interfered. 

Jim was no match for McGrew in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, but his fury had 
given him a strength which surprised him 
as he dealt blow after blow in the face and 
body of McGrew. Time after time McGrew 
was knocked to the floor, with its thick 
carpet of serpentine, only to arise and rush 
afresh at the figure of the man he felt had 
come to wrest from him the wonderful Lou, 
and McGrew fought. 

Again and again the two men would be 
locked in each other’s embrace, only to be 
separated when one or the other would land 
a telling blow in the body or face. 

Coming out of a clinch, McGrew carefully 
measured and with all the strength he could 
summon dealt Jim Maxwell a blow in the 
face that caused him to stagger back against 
the table which was occupied by Reggie 
Morrison and party, upsetting it. 

The upsetting of the table was nothing in 
itself, but that night Reggie had craved a 
generous portion of chicken a la king, and 
it was gently simmering in the chafing dish, 
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the alcohol lamp merrily burning under it, 
as Jim Maxwell’s body hurtled against the 
table. 

Naturally the chafing dish went down in 
the erash, and the alcohol flame from the 
lamp soon ignited the flimsy serpentine 
which covered the floor to a great thickness. 
In an instant the floor was a mass of flames 
which gathered headway in a most alarming 
manner. 

The flames, red-tongued, leaping, snatch- 
ing at the tablecloths of the closer tables, 
seemed to add fury to the fighting men, and 
back they came to the task of finishing off 
one or the other, each in his own way deter- 
mined to accomplish this very thing. 

A well-directed blow from McGrew sent 
Jim down, and as he started to rise, McGrew 
picked up a chair and with a powerful over- 
head swing crashed it down on the head and 
shoulders of the rising Maxwell. 

Jim went down, dazed, and McGrew, as 
he realized the headway gained by the fire, 
looked about to seek means of saving him- 
self. 

Lou, panicky by the sudden burst of flame, 
stood transfixed, and it was not until Me- 
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Grew had struck Maxwell with the chair 
that she was able to move. It was then that, 
after seeing the painful attempts of her hus- 
band to arise, something inside of her 
seemed to give way, and her one desire was 
to get away, so she turned and ran towards 
the big stage at the extreme other end of 
the vast room. ! 

The flames, eagerly seeking the inflam- 
mable to devour, reached out and fastened 
their hellion clutches on the serpentine 
which was wound around the beautiful body 
like a shroud, and as she ran, screaming, 
hoping to reach her dressing room, the 
fiimsy mass of paper around her burst into 
flame, burning eyes, hair, and body, and into 
her lungs, which seemed bursting, the acrid 
fumes of the burning interior of the cabaret 
penetrated to such an extent that each 
breath meant excruciating pain. 

As she ran, Lou’s thoughts reverted to 
Jim and the baby, and it seemed that in the 
short time it took her to run the length of 
that room, her whole life from her meeting 
with Jim Maxwell was lived over and over 
again. She could see the cunning face of 
Izzy Burke, the drunken stares of the mot- 
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ley crowd that had nightly frequented the 
_ Ning Poo way down there in the South Seas, 
she could see the poor little Lascar boy with 
the twisted spine. She wondered how he 
had fared after she left. 

And always there seemed to be the little 
baby arms of her child stretched out towards 
her. 

How she reached the stage Lou never 
knew, but as she gained the last step, she 
fell fainting before the giant statue of 
Buddha, a living sacrifice before this pagan 
god. 

McGrew, the man who had desired Lou 
for himself, and who had by the foulest 
means gained possession of her, gave her not 
a thought when the fire broke out. His one 
desire was to save the skin of Dan McGrew, 
and that there were women in his way de- 
terred him not, for, with a ruthlessness born 
of fear, he pushed and threw right and left 
every one who stood between him and safety. 

Lounge lizards though they were, the ma- 
jority of them, at least the men in The 
Buddha, were men when the test came. 
They helped the women and many a slick- 
haired lad, who had been pronounced no 
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good by family and friends, staggered 
through that hell of an inferno carrying the 
limp form of a woman who had been ren- 
dered unconscious through fright. 

But McGrew, fighting for his own mis- 
erable life, saw nothing. He knew where 
the exit was, and he lunged for it, forgetting 
all else. 

Jake Hubbell, walking along Broadway, 
headed towards The Buddha, heard the 
sound of the sirens and the bells as ‘‘37’’ 
swung into the crowded thoroughfare, and 
he watched interestedly, as the automobiles 
scurried to one side of the street to give the 
flying apparatus plenty of room. 

Hubbell was intrigued by the fire ap- 
paratus of New York and never tired of 
watching a run of any company that had a 
eall. 

As the screeching trucks and engine 
dashed past, Hubbell could see as his gaze 
looked out Broadway a pinkish glow in the 
sky that was not caused entirely by electric 
signs. It seemed in the general direction of 
The Buddha, but of course that it was The 
Buddha never entered his mind. 

‘‘Great night for a fire,’’ Big Jake said to 
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a traffic officer, as he crossed one of the side 
streets. ‘‘Where is it, do you happen to 
know ?”’ he continued, as the cop grinned at 
him. 

“Yes, it’s that there new cabaret up there 
around Forty-fourth Street. That one with 
the funny Chinese name,’’ answered the cop, 
as he waved a string of machines on their 
way. 

‘“‘You mean The Buddha?’’ asked Hub- 
bel, his heart sinking. 

““Yeah, that’s it. The Budie. My God, 
man, what’s wrong ?’’ gasped the officer, as 
he looked at Hubbell’s face. But Hubbell 
was gone. 

Casey, the officer, for that was his name, 
went on with his business of directing traffic 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

Hubbell had often trekked with his dog 
teams over the frozen trails of the north, 
and he had once won the Dog Marathon in 
‘Alaska with his favorite dog team. As he 
was in good condition, his feet fairly flew 
over the pavements, here and there caked 
with frozen snow that had not been thor- 
oughly cleaned off. 

Passers-by wondered at the great hulk of 
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a man running lightly like a deer, and they 
wondered at the fear in his face. Why he 
did not take a taxi, Hubbell could never say, 
but he arrived at The Buddha just as the 
merrymakers were pouring out of the doors 
and windows. 

Pushing his way to the pavement which 
had been roped off, Hubbell was just in time 
to see McGrew stagger from the place. 
Hubbell’s great arms caught the form of the 
scared man, and then Hubbell, shaking him 
like a rat, said, ‘‘ Where is Lou, where is she, 
is she safe?’’ 

“‘T tried to get her,’’ lied McGrew, ‘‘but 
she struggled and tore loose from me. She 
must be in her dressing room.”’ 

Hubbell waited to hear no more, but 
brushing aside the hands which sought to 
restrain him, he dashed into the fiery in- 
terior of the burning cabaret. As he groped 
his way through the acrid smoke and dodged 
falling pillars, he passed two firemen carry- 
ing between them the unconscious form of 
Jim Maxwell, who had been caught under 
one of the fancy pillars, which struck him 
down as he was attempting to arise follow- 
ing the blow dealt by McGrew. 
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Hubbell called frantically, ‘‘Lou, where 
are you, speak for God’s sake!”’ 

And as there was no answer he pushed 
forward eagerly. He remembered vaguely 
that MeGrew said Lou had started for her 
dressing room, so he made for the general 
direction of the stage. 

It was well the big man was in such good 
condition, for he needed every ounce of 
strength in his great body to carry him for- 
ward, as with smoke-filled lungs he stag- 
gered toward the stage shouting hoarsely, 
‘Lou, Lou, where are you?’’ 

Reaching the bottom step, Jake Hubbell 
could see, as a puff of wind blew the curtain 
of smoke away, the apparently lifeless form 
of Lou Lorraine stretched before the great 
god Buddha. 

Hubbell’s heart almost stopped beating as 
he gazed on the still form of the woman he 
had come to worship, but he recovered 
quickly. He was a man who had learned 
to think and act quickly in any emergency, 
and he dashed up the remaining steps to the 
floor of the stage. 

Gone was his shiny high hat, and his hair 
was singed, but it mattered not to Hubbell. 
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He was only thinking of this wonder woman 
now lying unconscious at his feet. 

Stripping off his long black evening coat, 
he stooped, and as he did so an ominous 
cracking caused him to turn and look 
towards the Buddha. He saw with horror 
that the heavy metal statue was starting to 
topple towards him and the unconscious 
girl. 

With the ease of a mother picking up her 
infant, Jake Hubbell, wrapping the coat 
around the scantily clothed form of Lou, 
picked her up in his arms and leaped from 
the stage just as the great Buddha fell with 
a crash, as though angered that so beautiful 
a sacrifice was lost. 

Fortunately for Lou, when she fainted 
and fell to the floor of the stage, she was in 
such a position that the fresh cool air that 
remained in the burning building reached 
her along the floor, and she was not hurt to 
any great extent save for the shock. 

Lying in Jake Hubbell’s great arms, she 
moved not, for she was still unconscious, and 
Jake pressed her to his heart. Alone there 
in that blazing place, from which neither 
might be able to escape, the big man from 
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the great snow-covered northland held to 
his breast the woman that he loved. The 
future might hold in store a cruel separa- 
tion, and each might go their separate ways, 
but for that one brief moment Jake Hubbell 
held the still, silent form to him, and Lou, as 
though apprised through her subconscious 
mind, slowly placed one arm around the 
huge neck, bringing tears of happiness to 
the big man in whom she had so much con- 
fidence. 

How Hubbell ever reached the street with 
the girl, no one could say. The fire had be- 
come so bad that additional alarms had been 
sent in so that adjoining property could be 
saved. 

Already Battalion Chief Gallagher of 
*<37’’ had ordered his men out of The 
Buddha, owing to the danger from falling 
walls, and it was with a feeling of relief and 
wonder that he saw the big form of Hubbell 
stagger from The Buddha with Lou. 

McGrew, the craven, ran to meet Hubbell, 
and assisted in getting Lou into a taxicab 
which had been hastily summoned. The 
crowd raised its voice in a loud and pro- 
longed cheer for Hubbell as he entered the 
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cab, and the big-hearted fellow, although 
suffering to a great extent, acknowledged the 
simple homage by bestowing his big grin on 
the crowd and waving his big hand as the 
taxi dashed away. 

In the taxi, McGrew, his customary suav- 
ity coming back now that all danger was 
past, became very solicitous of Lou, but 
somehow, whether through instinct or not, 
she inclined more to the big Alaskan who 
had brought her from the fiery furnace. It 
was with a look of gratefulness that she 
thanked Hubbell, and as her hand stole into 
his, the poor fellow was so moved that he 
could only gulp and grin like an abashed 
schoolboy. 

“‘How can I ever thank you for my life?”’ 
asked Lou, as she gave him one of her mad- 
dening smiles. 

“‘Aw, don’t try to thank me,’’ stammered 
Hubbell. ‘‘I was glad of the chance to 
do it.’’ 

Then, as the whole episode came back to 
Lou, she remembered her husband. What 
of him? And she turned towards McGrew 
with a questioning look. 

McGrew knew what was in her mind, but 
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he nudged her, at the same time indicating 
Hubbell with a nod of his head. 

Hubbell was thinking and as the full value 
and meaning of his thoughts came to him he 
turned and said to Lou: 

‘*Well, there is nothing to keep you here 
now with The Buddha gone. Why not come 
up to my country for a while? What do 
you say, will you?’’ 

Then as the boldness of his suggestion 
dawned on Hubbell, he became so embar- 
rassed that he turned and gazed out of the 
window of the cab. 

Seeing Hubbell was not paying any atten- 
tion, McGrew leaned towards Lou and whis- 
pered: 

“‘Jim is dead. He came to kill us both, 
but he was burned in the fire. We had 
better accept Hubbell’s proposition, because 
there may be hell to pay.’’ Then as he 
saw the look in Lou’s eyes, he continued: 
_ “And they may try to blame us for his 
death.”’ 

When the full meaning of McGrew’s 
words dawned upon Lou, she went cold. 
Jim dead, little Billy dead. She was alone 
now, and it didn’t matter much what hap- 
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pened or where she went. She must get 
away. 

And as Hubbell turned towards Lou, his 
composure somewhat returned, he said, 
‘Well, how about it, will you go?”’ 

A nudge from McGrew, and Lou nodded 
her head in assent, at the same time nestling 
her hand a little closer into Hubbell’s and 
saying ‘‘ Yes,’’ while she once again panicked 
the big man by giving him one of her smiles, 

Hubbell became almost a new man on the 
instant. They were going back to his land, 
the place he knew so well and loved. Why, 
he could see it now, the long stretches of 
snow, the flying dog teams as they mushed 
over the great spaces. And she was going 
up there with him. Lou Lorraine, the sensa- 
tion of New York, the most wonderful of all 
women, had just now with her own lips said 
she would go. And Jake Hubbell was in the 
seventh heaven of ecstasy. 

McGrew, cunning, sly, completely recov- 
ered from his scare, thought only of the 
money Jake Hubbell promised to give him 
if he got Lou up into the northland. And 
as he thought of this, there came into his 
brain the thought: 
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‘““Why can’t I get the money, and keep 
Lou as well?’’? And the evil mind became 
oblivious to all else as he turned over in it 
ways and means of double-crossing Hub- 
bell who, all unconscious of McGrew’s 
thoughts, sat back contentedly with Lou’s 
tiny hand buried in the clasp of his big 
one. 

Lou smiled a wan sickly smile. She was 
thinking of the grim tragedy that had be- 
clouded her life, and the smile was at a fate 
that could deal so cruelly. 

Hubbell smiled. He was thinking of the 
beautiful creature at his side and of the 
wonderful things he would do for her once 
she landed in his country. 

McGrew smiled cruelly. He too was 
thinking, but they were not good thoughts. 
A plan, devilish in its conception, had 
evolved itself in his brain, and he smiled as 
he thought of the successful carrying out of 
_ his idea. 

In a short time the taxi carrying Lou, 
Hubbell and McGrew arrived at the River- 
side Drive apartment of Lou, and Hubbell, 
as he helped Lou from the cab said: ‘‘We’ll 
go to-night. You pack, while I make the 
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necessary reservations for us all.’’ And the 
big man smiled at the prospect. 

‘“You may not be able to get anything this 
late,’’ suggested McGrew. 

“‘Tn that case, I’ll buy a special train,”’ an- 
swered Hubbell, for he got what he wanted 
in most cases, and he never considered the 
cost. And in this instance he was playing 
for the biggest winning that he had ever 
gambled on. 

Hubbell reéntered the taxi and was 
whirled away to the Grand Central, prom- 
ising to return as soon as possible. McGrew 
went on into the apartment ostensibly to 
pack Lou’s belongings, which was true, but 
they also packed McGrew’s, for since the 
receipt of the cable, the faked cable, McGrew 
had shared the luxurious apartment with 
Lou. 

Marie was not around the apartment. 
Evidently she was still in the vicinity of The 
Buddha Cabaret, and was wondering what 
had happened to Lou and McGrew. 

In the midst of the packing, the phone 
rang, and as the maid came to answer it, she 
was instructed by McGrew to say that there 
was no one home at all. 
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The party phoning proved to be Marie, 
and it was with a keen disappointment that 
she hung up the receiver after being told 
that McGrew had not yet returned to the 
apartment. 

McGrew decided that they would travel 
light, so only a few bags were hurriedly 
packed, and by the time Hubbell returned 
to announce that reservations had been se- 
cured they were all ready. 

Giving the maid a bill of large denomina- 
tion as a price for her silence, McGrew 
quickly followed Lou and Hubbell to the 
taxi, which was waiting before the door of 
the apartment building. 

The cab whirled away, and as they raced. 
for the station, having but a short time in 
which to make the train, Lou sat and gazed 
from the cab as one in a trance. Near the 
station a billboard carrying her lithographic 
likeness glared at her, and it seemed that 
_ the eyes mocked, and it came over Lou that 

she had tasted a small measure of success, 
but she had paid a terrible price . . . first 
the baby died, ... then... just to-night 
Jim, her husband, had died. And at the 
bottom of all the trouble was she herself. 
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And Lou Lorraine turned her head aside 
and cried softly to herself. 

Hubbell had secured the best possible in 
the way of reservations on the train, and 
they were all soon made comfortable in their 
various compartments by a very willing 
porter whose willingness had been accel- 
erated by the size of the tip handed him by 
Hubbell, who, now that he had the party in 
his keeping, decided to leave no stone un- 
turned to have things as nice as possible. 
McGrew was amused at the actions of Hub- 
bell in his solicitation of Lou’s comfort, and 
Lou, at the efforts of the big man to please 
her, could only smile graciously and try in 
her manner to show the appreciation she felt 
towards him. 

As the train pulled out of the station on 
its long journey, McGrew looked over the 
rooftops of New York and smiled to himself. 
He was thinking and conjecturing in his 
mind what might be in store, before he 
again returned to the hysterical city, so glad 
and sad at the same time. 

Lou didn’t care that she was leaving New 
York with its keen disappointment. To her 
it had only meant a means to anend. She 
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desired success, and she desired success only 
that it could bring happiness to those she 
loved. Now that they were gone, success 
meant nothing, and McGrew she secretly 
loathed. Oh, yes, he had been kind enough, 
but in spite of that kindness she could not 
help but see in him the agency that had de- 
stroyed her happiness. 

She never dreamed for an instant that he 
had ever done anything deliberately to hurt 
Jim or the baby, but in taking her away he 
had broken down and trod under foot all 
that she had held dear. True, she had ac- 
cepted his offer, but only with the idea of 
success, ultimate success, in her mind. 

That it had all turned out a tragedy was 
the thing Lou could not understand. She 
couldn’t understand a fate that could so 
cruelly deal with three persons as it had 
dealt with her, the baby and Jim. 

Troubled dreams came to Lou that night, 
asleep in her compartment, dreams in which 
she could see those burning eyes of her hus- 
band, as he stood looking accusingly at her 
that night in the cabaret, just before he and 
McGrew had fought. 

Hubbell, as New York was gradually left 
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behind, felt better, much better. Why, 
back there in New York, the very buildings 
seemed about to topple over on him, and the 
air, why, there wasn’t any fresh air to speak 
of. It reeked of gasoline on the streets and 
of heavy perfume in the buildings. And the 
noise almost drove him crazy. But now, 
well, he was going back to his land and it 
would be a long time before he left it again 
for the big cities. Of course, when he mar- 
ried Lou, that might be different. When 
he married her, and the thought startled 
him. Why, she hadn’t even said she would 
marry him. ‘‘ Well, anyway, there is no 
harm in thinking about it, but I’ll change 
it and say 7f I marry her.’’ Such were the 
mental acrobatics of Hubbell’s mind, as each 
turn of the wheel took him farther from the 
place he loathed and nearer to the place he 
loved. 

When the big man finally fell asleep, there 
was a big wide smile over his features, while 
in his hand was a dainty bit of lace, Lou’s 
handkerchief, which he had recovered when 
she dropped it and as it dropped unnoticed, 
Hubbell had slyly placed it in his pocket. It 
was his to keep, and as the perfume, faint 
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but potent, came to his nostrils, he dreamed 
of Lou, and he could see her clad in the hand- 
somest of furs from his north country, 
proudly trudging beside him while the world 
as he knew it far up there paid homage to 
Mrs. Jake Hubbell, formerly Lou Lorraine. 


CHAPTER XI 


Tom Keuiy and ‘‘Red’’ Ryan bounced 
around on the tail end of the truck as ‘‘37’’ 
rattled back to the fire station following the 
great conflagration which had destroyed The 
Buddha and damaged several near-by build- 
ings. They were tired, and cold and hungry. 
The old beds back in the dormitory would 
sure look good after a hot cup of coffee and 
a sandwich at ‘‘The Dutchman’s.”’ 

“‘Glad we didn’t pick to-night to strut our 
stuff at that there Buddha,’’ remarked 
Ryan, as he alternately blew on his hands 
to keep them warm. ‘‘Some fire, some jam, 
I'll tell the world.”’ 

‘“You said a whole hell of a lot of sense 
that time, old kid,’’ answered Kelly, as he 
stamped his feet encased in the heavy boots. 

‘*T’ll bet that poor guy we saw in the door- 
way of the station to-night is a hell of a lot — 
better off than a lot of the birds at that swell 
joint, who lost all they had in that fire, don’t 
you?’’ remarked Ryan, as he leaned out to 


wave to a policeman standing on a corner. 
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‘*You mean the guy I said would rather 
have a beef stew than a visit to The 
Buddha?’’ answered Kelly. 

““Yeah,’’? was Ryan’s laconic reply. 

‘“‘Well, that shows how dumb we are. 
That’s the guy that Pat Donovan and I ear- 
ried out of The Buddha. I recognized him 
by that funny looking scarf he had around 
his neck,’’ said Kelly. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,’’ ejaculated Ryan. 
‘“What the hell d’ya suppose he was doing 
in there, and how did he get in?’”’ asked 
Ryan. 

“‘T don’t know,’’ answered Kelly, ‘‘but 
' that’s the kind of stuff that makes New 
York New York.”’ 

Ryan nodded his head. He didn’t quite 
get his buddy’s meaning, but ‘‘37’”’ was pull- 
ing into the station, and they were both 
hungry, and ‘‘The Dutchman’s’’ was just 
across the street. 


CHAPTER XII 


Jim MAxwELL slowly came back to con- 
sciousness with the sound of a bell in his 
ears and the feeling that he was being hurled 
through space at a terrific speed. At first 
he thought he was dead. But a slow move- 
ment of his hand and the feeling that some- 
thing was being pressed against his nose, 
something with a very pungent odor, con- 
vinced him that he was still alive. 

Then it all came back to him. Lou, the 
dance that he termed in his own mind 
vulgar, the toasts of the half-drunken men, 
McGrew, the fight. 

Yes, it was all plain to him now, and he 
tried to arise. 

“‘Take it easy, old man.’’ A quiet but 
resolute voice spoke, and a firm hand gently 
but firmly pressed him down on the stretcher 
upon which he had been placed when ¢ar- 
ried more dead than alive from The Buddha. 

‘“Where am I?’’ asked Jim faintly. 

‘*In the ambulance on the way to the hos- 


pital,’’ replied the same voice, and the same 
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firm hand sought his thin wrist and felt of 
the pulse. 

In an ambulance! Well that accounted 
for the bell and the speed. Jim Maxwell 
tried to smile at the thought of his being in 
an ambulance. Why, even now people on 
the street were turning to look after the 
fast-flying vehicle, much as he had often 
done. 

Arriving at the hospital, Jim was carried 
into a ward, placed on a cot, and given a 
thorough examination. 

“‘Not badly hurt, a few days here and he 
will be O. K.,’’ was the verdict given by the 
surgeon making the examination. 

Jim turned to a nurse who had come to 
take charge of him. She was a rather sweet- 
looking woman, and Jim spoke to her: 

“Tell me, was everybody in the place 
Saved ?”’ 

“‘As far as we know,’’ answered the girl, 
as she prepared to make Jim comfortable. 
“‘Hivery one either got out themselves or 
were rescued by the firemen. You are the 
only accident case we have from there, so I 
guess all the rest escaped unhurt.’’ 

Jim was just breathing a prayer of thank- 
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fulness for this when the nurse as an after- 
thought said: 

“‘Of course, if any one had been killed, we 
wouldn’t get them here; that would be for 
the morgue wagon.’’ 

And Jim Maxwell almost fainted. 

The morgue wagon, his Lou stiff and stark 
on a slab in the morgue. Perhaps she had 
been killed. Jim knew that McGrew made 
no effort to save her; the last thing Jim re- 
membered of McGrew he was frantically 
pushing his way to safety, and at that time 
Lou had started to run down the length of 
the room. Of course Jim did not know of 
Jake Hubbell. If he had, he would have 
rested more comfortably, but he didn’t, so 
he tossed and moaned all night long, which 
gave him a high fever and left him a very 
sick man. 

Several days passed during which Jim 
Maxwell hovered between life and death. At 
first his temperature would be away up until 
the attending physicians would almost give 
up hope of his recovering, then he would 
sink into a comatose state, and his pulse, 
temperature and respiration would become 
normal, 
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Eventually, however, with something pull- 
ing him back from the threshold of the great 
beyond, Jim Maxwell reached a day when 
he was able to notice things going on around 
him. first the nurse, looking so calm and 
reliant as she went about her tasks in the 
sick room. She seemed to fly here and there 
but never the slightest sound to disturb. 
iWith deft fingers she would adjust a pillow 
here, then smooth out a wrinkled sheet for 
some sufferer who had tossed, pain-racked, 
through the night. Then her cool, firm hand 
on the brow of a fever-stricken person. All 
these things Jim noticed as he slowly came 
back to consciousness. And then his 
thoughts, bitter thoughts, took possession of 
him, and he desired nothing but to recover 
as quickly as he could so that he might take 
up his life again and find McGrew, if that 
hell-hound still lived, which Jim felt sure 
was the case. 

As to Lou, Jim was not sure. He hoped 
and prayed that she had been saved, yet he 
feared to ask any questions, fearful that he 
might learn the worst. 

One day he could bear the suspense no. 
longer, and as the nurse came to him to ad- 
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minister his medicine, he said: ‘‘Tell me, 
please, have you heard whether or not the 
dancer at The Buddha escaped that night ?”’ 

““Oh, yes, she escaped all right. The 
papers were full of her disappearance at 
the time, and with her went a man named 
McGrew who had been a sort of a manager 
at the cabaret,’’ answered the nurse. Then 
as a thought came to her, she added, ‘‘Did 
you know her ?’’ 

Jim slowly nodded his head and an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, she is my wife.”’ 

And the nurse then understood the full 
significance of the mutterings of the past 
days of the man’s delirium. 

A day or two later, the nurse came to Jim 
and announced that a Miss St. Clair had 
called to see him. He was puzzled, and could 
not think of any one by that name he had 
ever known. He was about to refuse seeing 
her when the nurse bent over him and said, 
‘‘Miss St. Clair says she has news of your 
wife.’’ 

‘Show her in, please,’’ almost yelled the 
sick man. ‘‘Please hurry, do not let her get 
away.’’ 

And the nurse, feeling that she was play- 
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ing a minor role in one of life’s dramas, de- 
parted, to return in a moment with Marie, 
who was dressed in black from head to foot. 

Jim looked at her appraisingly, and 
Marie returned the look, then with a crooked 
smile that drew up one corner of her mouth, 
hardening her whole face, she said, ‘‘So you 
are the husband of Lou Lorraine ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered Jim, wondering what 
this woman had to tell him, yet sensing in 
her almost cynical bearing that her mission 
was not actuated by any other than a selfish 
motive. 

“‘Well, I hate her,’’ said Marie, ‘‘hate 
her worse than hell. She took McGrew from 
me, with her devil’s eyes, and her creeping, 
crawling ways.”’ 

Then in a burst of fury, Marie con- 
tinued, ‘‘I hate him too, McGrew, I mean. 
I thought I hated her worse than anything 
on earth, but McGrew, he double-crossed us 
both.”’ 

Jim’s mind could not grasp what the 
woman was trying to express, and his puz-~ 
zled face showed her plainly that he did not 
comprehend what she was saying. 

With a sudden movement of her hand she 
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took from the bosom of her dress-the eable- 
gram that McGrew had faked and which 
she had given Lou. 

Smoothing it out she handed it to Jim, and 
as he read the terrible words McGrew had 
written over his signature, the world went 
black before him. . 

Then the whole thing dawned upon him, 
and he saw the situation as clearly as though 
written out for him to read. 

“‘Did you ever send a message like that 
to her?’’ asked Marie. 

And at the suggestion Jim smiled. Then 
he slowly shook his head and said, ‘‘ Never.’’ 

*‘T’ll say you didn’t. That message was 
faked by McGrew, and he made me give it 
to her,’’ said Marie, with a sullen toss of 
the head, as though trying to throw off the 
memory of her pliability in the hands of the 
scheming McGrew. 

“Kept telling me that he was using her as 
bait to trap that big ecalf-eyed guy, Jake 
Hubbell, from Alaska, and that as soon as 
he got the dough we would be married.”’ 
And Marie’s eyes snapped sparks as she 
thought of it. 

“‘Marry, hell,’’ she continued; ‘‘now the 
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three of them are on their way to Alaska, 
where that poor boob lives.’’ And the irate 
woman turned away in disgust. 

‘*Alaska,’’ asked Jim, in wonder. ‘‘How 
do you know they went to Alaska ?’’ 

“The maid told me,’’ answered Marie. 
““They thought they had her bribed, but I 
had so much on her she didn’t dare hold out 


on me, and she heard McGrew and .. . and 
... that... your wife talking about the 
arp.’ 


“‘Oh, don’t think I care,’’ she went on, as 
she saw the softened look in Jim’s face. 
**Tt’s all off now. I hate him, I hate him, 
and I want to see some one get him. And 
if you have any guts, you’re the bird to do it. 
She’s your wife, and he almost made a bum 
out of her. What the hell are you going to 
do about it?’’ 

If Marie expected to get an angry rise 
out of Jim she was completely fooled. It is 
true he was hurt by what she had said of 
~ his Lou, but he was enveloped in a calmness 
that surprised him, and the nurse, who had 
been attracted by the rising voice of Marie, 
tiptoed away when she saw the calm ex- 
pression on Jim’s face. 
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“T don’t know,’’ replied Jim. ‘I must 
think. But I do want to thank you for com- 
ing,’’ he continued, as he held out his thin 
hand. 

“‘That’s all right,’’ replied Marie. ‘‘I’m 
glad I came. You somehow seem a hell 
of a lot different from the men here,”’ 
and she waved her hand as if to take 
in the whole wide city. ‘‘I think you’re 
pretty decent, and I think you got a rotten 
deal.’’ 

Jim winced at her words. Then as Marie 
let go of his hand which she had continued 
to hold while making her last speech, she 
said, and her words burned into Maxwell’s 
brain, ‘‘When you catch up with McGrew, 
will you pump a lead pill into him, that has 
my name on it, along with the others that 
bear yours?’’ And her eyes filled as she 
thought of the woman she might have been 
had McGrew not entered her life. Then 
continuing in the same strain, she said, 
“‘Oh, I was decent once, and I believed 
McGrew, but he soon left me, east off like an 
old pair of gloves. Then when he came back 
this time with his promises I believed again 
and agreed to help him, for I still cared, but 
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now if I could kill him I wouldn’t care what 
happened.’’ And the girl, the child of fate, 
stumbled blindly from the room. 

For a long time after Marie had gone 
Jim Maxwell lay quietly thinking, and he 
was for the first time in many, many months 
almost happy. 

He at last knew the truth about Lou. 
Whatever she did, whatever she was, could 
be laid right at the door of Dan McGrew. 
And Jim Maxwell’s thin hands knotted 
under the cool sheets of his bed. 

Many plans came to Jim Maxwell as he 
lay there thinking, each to be discarded as 
impractical. He did think of going to the 
authorities for help, but with a full realiza- 
tion that his case was one of the primitive, 
he decided that there was only one person, 
one agency, that could and should deal with 
Dan McGrew, and that was Jim Maxwell, 
the husband of the woman who had been so 
cruelly ruined and tricked by this devil man 
McGrew. 

Jim slept that night, slept soundly, and in 
the morning he awoke feeling fresh, and 
with a new hope born in his breast. 

Early Steve, the big sailor man, who had 
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taken entire charge of little Billy, came to 
see Jim, and brought the child. It was with 
a new feeling that Jim greeted the little 
fellow, and the warmth of the greeting was 
not lost on Steve, who said, ‘‘ Well, matey, 
you seem happy. Did’ya get some good 
news ?”’ 

““Yes,’? answered Jim. ‘‘One of Mce- 
Grew’s dupes was here and told me every- 
thing.’’ Then as the thought of the way 
Lou had been treated came to him, Jim’s 
eyes filled a little, and he said, ‘‘Poor Lou, 
she has been a victim of that fellow McGrew 
since she left Caleoa.”’ 

And he then told Steve the whole story 
and showed him the cablegram which had 
been the thing that had broken the heart of 
Lou Lorraine. 

Steve couldn’t restrain his feelings, and 
the language he muttered would have re- 
sulted in his being thrown bodily from the 
institution had any one heard it, but fortu- 
nately only Jim heard and knew the full 
significance of the menace in Steve’s scowl 
and muttered oaths. 

“You know what that means, don’t you, 
matey?’’ he asked Jim, leaning forward 
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eagerly, while little Billy played on the bed 
beside his daddy. 

“It means,’’ continued Steve, as he patted 
little Billy’s head, ‘‘that you and me is goin’ 


to follow that dirty, low-down ...’’ Here 
Jim silenced him with a gesture as the nurse 
tiptoed towards the bed. 


The nurse had come to tell Jim that he 
would only need to remain in the hospital 
another day, and then he would be free to go 
his way, and there was never more welcome 
news given or received than those few words 
from that nurse. 

““We’ll be together again to-morrow, little 
man,’’ said Jim, as he held little Billy close 
to him in fond embrace. 

“Then will we go and find mamma?”’ 
asked the childish voice. 

“You bet we will,’’ answered Steve, be- 
fore Jim could reply. ‘‘And then you and 
your daddy and mamma will all be happy 
again,’’ said the big sailor. 

With a few words of cheer and a promise 
to meet him the next day as he was leaving 
the hospital, Steve took leave of Jim, and 
with little Billy by the hand wended his way 
back to the boarding-house. 
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The world looked very bright to Jim Max- 
well as he walked slowly down the steps of 
the big friendly hospital where he had re- 
ceived such good care. He smiled at the 
little children playing in the streets near-by, 
and many a tired mother felt better after 
the smile and kindly word from the tall man 
with the dreamy face who had passed along 
casting good will and cheer as he slowly 
walked towards the boarding-house. 

Of course Steve was the only human that 
knew anything about Jim Maxwell’s sorrow, 
and it was with Steve that he naturally dis- 
cussed ways and means for finding and 
bringing back the mother of little Billy. 

Steve was for getting out at once and 
shooting or knifing McGrew on sight, but 
always the calm reasoning of Jim would in- 
tervene, and Steve realized that it would 
take time and patience and a long, long trail 
before they could hope to eatch up with Me- 
Grew—if they ever did. 

Jim knew that Alaska was a vast place, 
and he didn’t have the slightest idea from 
what part of Alaska the big man, Hubbell, 
spoken of by Marie had come. But he 
spent numerous days pouring over atlases 
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in the public library, and it was not long 
before he had a mind stored full of figures 
and facts appertaining to the vast domain 
to the north. | 

“They couldn’t go in by water this time 
of the year,’’ said Jim one evening to Steve, 
as the two men were talking over the topic 
which had been the all-absorbing one since 
Jim came from the hospital. 

““There is so much ice that water navi- 
gation is held up until the spring,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘So they must have gone in from 
the north of Canada and decided to dog 
sledge it into the interior over The Pass.’’ 

“It’s all the buckwheat to me, matey,”’’ 
replied Steve. ‘‘The one thing we’ve gotta 
do is to get up there ourselves. If they can 
go in from Canada, so can we.”’ 

So Jim Maxwell went about inquiring 
from the various agencies just how much 
and how long it would take to get him and 
Steve into Alaska; of course little Billy 
would travel free on trains, so he would not 
be any expense. Jim had but little money, 
_ but enough, and added to the amount Steve 
produced, they found that there was plenty 
to amply provide for the necessary railroad. 
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journey and still leave some when they ar- 
rived in Alaska. 

Returning one day from a trip to the rail- 
road office, Jim Maxwell sat down on a bench 
in Bryant Park to rest, for he was still 
rather weak from his sickness. 

He enjoyed the park. All sorts of people 
passed through it in the course of a day. 
‘Well-dressed men and women, sad-eyed men 
who had seen better days, and highly rouged 
and sadder-eyed women who had once known 
love and respectability, but who had long 
since taken the easiest way. 

As he sat there on a bench alone, an old 
man, wrinkled and gray, sat down beside 
him. The face of the stranger was seamed 
and weather-beaten, not unlike Steve’s. 
Evidently an out-door man, and Jim, al- 
though not interested in the stranger, gave 
him that cursory examination and scrutiny 
one is accustomed to give in public places. 

Along the walk by which they were sit- 
ting Jim and the stranger, there came a 
woman, dressed from head to heels in furs, 
gorgeous furs they were, and as she came 
closer the stranger eagerly leaned forward, 
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and his eyes seemed to sparkle as he sur- 
veyed the figure. 

The woman came and passed, and the 
stranger looked after her, a far-away look 
in his eyes. Jim thought he noticed the sus- 
picion of a tear in his eyes. ‘‘Probably he 
recalls a daughter or some one dear to him,’’ 
thought Jim. But his thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the stranger who was speaking 
and looking at Jim, at the same time indi- 
cating the retreating form of the woman in 
the furs. 

“‘Them furs is worth a fortune,’’ said the 
stranger, ‘‘and maybe they cost the life of 
some poor trapper way up there in Alaska.’’ 

“‘Alaska,’’ thought Jim, and then all 
thought of the fur-bedecked woman gone 
from his mind, he said, ‘‘Do you know any- 
thing about Alaska ?’’ 

“‘Twenty-seven years on the trap lines 
there, know every foot of it,’’ was the la- 
conic reply of the stranger, whose eyes 
lighted at the memory of the cold nights 
and days he worked on his trap lines. 

Jim at once felt a kindly interest in this 
little old man. Somehow there seemed to be 
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something about him that brought Lou to 
Jim’s mind. Perhaps it was the fact that 
the man knew so well the country that his 
Lou was even now traveling over. 

He turned to the stranger, a new light in 
his eyes, and said, as he recalled the name 
of Jake Hubbell mentioned by Marie. 
**Did you ever hear of a man there by the 
name of Hubbell ?’’ 

“‘Jake Hubbell?’’ replied the stranger, 
and his face beamed. Then with a look on 
his face that seemed to say: ‘‘Any one 
knowing Jake Hubbell as I do isa privileged 
person,’’ he said, ‘‘There ain’t a man in 
Alaska that don’t know Jake Hubbell. 
Why, he’s the biggest man up there, and the 
squarest of them all. Why, man, if you 
know Jake Hubbell, you can have anything 
in Alaska. 

‘Jake Hubbell, why, man,’’ and words 
seemed to fail the little old man, who moved 
closer to Jim. Then as he recovered his com- 
posure somewhat he continued, ‘‘To tell you 
the truth, I am waiting every day for a wire 
from Jake Hubbell. I want to go back there, 
and I know he will grubstake me again ...”’ 
Then he added, ‘‘It’s funny I ain’t heard 
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from him, and there has been plenty of time 
too.’’ And the old man looked off wistfully. 

“Well, I can explain that,’’ answered 
Jim, ‘‘for up until a few weeks ago Jake 
Hubbell was here in New York. He just 
left for the North about the time that fancy 
cabaret was destroyed by fire.”’ 

Then Jim, feeling a confidence in the old 
man that he could not understand, told him 
the whole story of McGrew and Lou, and 
added what Marie had told of Hubbell. 

When he had finished, the old stranger 
looked at Jim and then said, ‘‘ Well, man, if 
your wife is with Jake Hubbell, she is as 
safe as if she was in her mother’s arms. 
He’s square with women, Jake is.’’? And 
the face of the stranger glowed as he ex- 
tolled the virtue of his big friend of the 
north. 

“‘T am glad he is the man you describe,”’ 
said Jim. ‘‘It makes me feel so much better, 
but,’? as a thought was born, ‘‘where in 
Alaska does he live ?’’ 

“Don’t you know ?”’ asked the stranger in 
surprise. ‘‘Why, he lives in Hubbell, the 
whole darn town is named after him. 
Didn’t you know that?”’ 
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““No, I didn’t,’’ replied Jim, glad in the 
knowledge that he at last had a definite point 
for which to head. 

‘Just where is it in Alaska?’’ asked Jim, 
wishing to learn as much as possible from 
the little old man, who had by chance be- 
come his companion in the park. 

“Why, it’s just a six-hundred-mile mush 
over the pass,’’ and his eyes lighted with a 
strange light. Once again he was back on 
dog sledge, the long whip crackling as he 
‘“‘mushed’’ his team of huskies over the 
Snows. 

“You go in by way of Canada,”’ contin- 
ued the little man, ‘‘and you can get all the 
outfit you need when you get there, clothes, 
snowshoes, dogs and sledges, and be sure to 
pack plenty of grub.’’ 

And as the stranger seemed to be anxious 
of leaving, Jim held out his hand and said, 
“‘T am certainly glad that I came through 
the park to-day. May I ask your name ?”’ 

‘‘Sure; my name is Sam Taylor,’’ an- 
swered the old man. ‘‘I am stopping over 
at the Mills Hotel. If you want to know 
anything else, just call on me. ‘‘Then, as an 
afterthought, he said, ‘‘I may see you up 
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there, ’cause Jake Hubbell will wire me the 
money as soon as he gets home. I know that 
as sure as you’re a foot high.’’ And witha 
further clasp of the hand he had joined the 
hurrying throng on the wide path. 

It was with a light heart that Jim re- 
turned his steps towards the boarding- 
house, eager to tell Steve of the good news 
he had. 

There was quite a crowd about the house 
when Jim turned the corner and his heart 
sank a little as he thought of little Billy. 
Perhaps something had happened to him, 
and Jim unconsciously quickened his step. 

On the step, surrounded by inquisitive 
neighbors, was the landlady, Mrs. Simpson, 
holding little Billy by the hand. The child 
Was weeping and erying for Steve, his 
friend. 

Jim dashed up the steps and asked, 
“‘What has happened?’’ at the same time 
gathering little Billy up in his arms. Every 
one tried to talk at once, so Jim, anxious to 
know everything, went into the house, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Simpson, who closed the door, 
shutting out the curious babble of the neigh- 
bors who had gathered. 
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Jim gathered from Mrs. Simpson’s jumble 
of words that Steve had been run over by 
a huge motor truck. He further learned 
that he had been run down only after he 
had snatched little Billy from the path of 
the heavy vehicle which the driver could not 
stop in time to avoid hitting the child. 

Mrs. Simpson, now that she had a sym- 
pathetic ear, was on the verge of hysterics 
and stammered out, ‘‘Mr. Doyle, the police- 
man on the beat, can tell you more. He saw 
the whole thing.’’ And the poor woman 
broke down that such a tragedy could have 
darkened her house. 

Jim now noticed that there were several 
scratches on the hands and face of little 
Billy, and he wondered what sort of an ac- 
cident had happened. 

Asking Mrs. Simpson to take charge of 
little Billy, he dashed from the house to 
search out Doyle, so that he might find out 
details, for the poor woman was so wrought 
up over the affair that she could tell but 
very little. 

Maxwell had no difficulty in locating 
Doyle. The genial Irishman was busy giv- 
ing the rush to a gang of kids who had gath- 
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ered on a near-by corner for the purpose of 
bombarding with snowballs the drivers of 
trucks and wagons. | 

““G’wan, get out 0’ here,’’ the guardian of 
the law shouted in a good-natured way, as 
he rushed the boys in mock anger. ‘‘D’ye 
wanta get run over like that man did a short 
while ago?’’ And Doyle flourished his stick 
at the fast retreating crowd of youngsters. 

‘‘Are you Mr. Doyle?’’ a voice behind 
the big officer inquired. 

“*<Mister Doyle,’ is it?’? answered the 
bluecoat, as he turned to see the serious- 
faced Jim Maxwell approaching. 

‘Sure, an’ it’s Larry Doyle, sir, and 
known from one end of this beat to the other 
for the last eleven years. What can I be 
doin’ fer ye?”’ 

“‘T am Jim Maxwell,’’ answered Jim. ‘‘I 
came to ask you about the accident. It was 
my little boy that was nearly run over.’’ 

““Sure, ye don’t tell me,’’ replied Doyle in 
surprise. ‘‘Well, he was a mighty lucky 
little kid, I’ll tell ya, when that big sailor 
(I knowed he was a sailor by his clothes),”’ 
and Doyle shook his head, ‘‘snatched him 
from in front of that truck.”’ 
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“‘T know he was,”’ said Jim. ‘But tell 
me, please, just what happened.’’ 

‘*Well, it was like this,’’ said Doyle, shift- 
ing his weight to one foot while he leaned 
against a convenient telegraph pole, ‘‘I was 
walking down the street here when I sees 
the big sailor and this little kid, and they 
was having a lotta fun. The kid he has one 
of them toy airyplanes, that you wind up 
with rubber bands, and it flies around in a 
circle. Well, sir, something went wrong, 
and the blooming thing flew out in the street 
and dropped. The little fellow ran after 
it, and just then the big truck of Carters, 
loaded with junk from the warehouse, comes 
down the street. The driver, Tim O’Neill, 
and I’ve known him these many years, did 
all he could to stop, poor fellow, but the slip- 
pery street didn’t help none.’? And Larry 
Doyle shook his head sadly. 

“‘T ran forward quickly as I could,’’ con- 
tinued Doyle, ‘‘but the big sailor was ahead 
of me. He snatched the kid and hurled him 
from in front of the truck right into me. 
The poor kid was most scared to death, but 
he has only a couple of scratches. The big 
man didn’t get off so easily, "cause when he 
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swung the kid clear, the big bumper struck 
him, and he slipped, so that the rear wheels 
passed over him. I turned away for a mo- 
ment, it made me sick. But I quickly got 
me nerve again and sent in a call for the 
wagon. And then I pinched O’Neill. Hated 
to do it, but the law is the law. He’s over 
to the station now; the big fellow is in the 
Mercy Hospital.’’ And Larry Doyle, of 
“‘the finest,’’ shook his head sadly. 

Doyle’s story, told in the matter-of-fact 
tone, recited the happenings, but into it Jim 
Maxwell, his eyes filled with tears, read the 
wonderful self-sacrifice on the part of Steve, 
the big-hearted sailor he had learned to like 
so well. 

“‘T want to thank you, Mr. Doyle, for your 
part,’’ said Jim, as he clasped the hand of 
the big Irish policeman. ‘‘And I won’t for- 
get it. You must come see Billy and me 
some time.”’ 

“‘Aw, fergit it,’’ replied Doyle, with a 
wave of the hand. ‘“‘ ’Tis all in the line of 
duty, y’know. Sure, I’ll come to see ye. 
Yer living at the Widow Simpson’s, ain’t 
ye?”’ 

““Yes,’’ answered Jim, ‘‘and we'll be glad 
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to see you any time, but now I must go and 
see Steve.”’ 

Jim lost no time in getting to the Mercy 
Hospital, and when he told who he was the 
attendants informed him that Steve had 
been asking for him ever since regaining 
consciousness. 

A nurse took him to the ward where, be- 
hind a screen which had been placed to 
shield the man from the curious eyes of the 
other patients, Steve, sailor, soldier of for- 
tune, and ne’er-do-well lay, on his death-bed. 

Jim realized that Steve was doomed the 
moment his eyes lighted on the still form of 
the man. He was very sad, for he had come 
to lean on the big fellow who had been a 
wonderful comfort to him during their stay 
in New York. 

‘‘Steve,’’ he called softly, bending over 
the big man, ‘‘it’s Jim. Do you know me?’’ 
at the same time taking hold of the big, 
brawny hand that lay lifeless on the coverlet. 

“‘Sure, I know ya,’’ answered Steve, as he © 
slowly turned his head towards Jim. ‘‘Was 
the boy hurt?’? And Steve, pain-racked- 
by his slightest movement, frowned and 
groaned in spite of his iron nerve. 
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“No, Billy is all right, thanks to you,”’’ re- 
plied Jim, as he took the chair which a nurse 
placed at the bedside for him. 

“*1’m glad of that,’’ answered Steve, try- 
ing to smile in spite of the pain every effort 
cost. 

‘Listen, matey,’’ said Steve, gripping 
Jim’s hand in his own while the other huge 
fist was knotted, as though holding onto 
something he held dear, ‘‘I ain’t got long 
here. I’m shipping for the big voyage. 
Already my sea chest is aboard, so listen, 
here ...’’ and Steven reached under his 
pillow and brought forth his big bandanna 
handkerchief, tied by all four corners into a 
bundle. ‘‘This is my stack of dough... 
I ain’t goin’ to need it none where I’m goin’, 
an’ I want you to have it, you and the kid. 
You'll need it, too, going after that feller 

. up there ... gee, matey, [thought you 
and the kid and me would have a great time 
going up there ... always wanted to see 
Alaska ...’’ Steve was beginning to wan- 
der in mind. ‘‘Fine place for a sailor, ain’t 
it, mate... furl them tops’ils, ye lub- 
bers ...’? Jim placed his cool hand on the 
brow of the dying man and comforted him. 
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He came back, his eyes lost their glazed look 
for a moment, he was speaking softly and 
Jim leaned forward to better hear. 

“In the bottom bureau drawer, in my old 
blue sea shirt, you’ll find it. I’ve been sav- 
ing it for you. Take it. You'll need it, it’s 
true as they make ’em, . . . you can’t miss 

. keep it clean ...too... tell Billy, 
I’ll miss him, get out, you heathens... 
think ye can knife a white man and get away. 
with it? ... the old knife never failed ... 
yet... look... the yellow son of ...”’ 
Here Steve broke into a delirious laugh that 
brought a doctor and nurse to the bedside. 
They tried to quiet the man, but the doctor 
shook his head sadly. 

‘‘Can’t anything be done for him ?’’ asked 
Jim. 

The doctor shook his head. ‘‘Nothing. 
He is all broken up inside. He just kept 
alive waiting for you. Look, he is going 
now,’’ and as Jim turned Steve struggled 
to a sitting posture. Quickly leaning for- 
ward, Jim took the big body in his arms, 
and held him. Cupping one hand before 
his lips, Steve, his fast-slipping mind going 
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back to his sea days, bellowed out his orders, 
“‘Olear away the captain’s gig, you swine 
... batten down them hatches... can’t 
ye see... the storm coming ...’’ Then 
the quickly changing subconscious mind 
brought back the scene of the danger to 
little Billy . . . ‘‘Where the hell ye driving 
that thing ... you... I’m coming, little 
feller, don’t move ...damnyour soul... 
I'll see you in hell for this. . 2.7?) eee 

There was a slumping forward of the big 
frame, straining Jim’s none too strong arms, 
and Steve, the big, fearless, brawny sailor, 
rough and uncouth, but with a heart as big 
as his huge body, had shipped for his final 
eruise. The Great Captain had ealled, and 
Steve had answered, ‘‘Aye! Aye! Sir!’ 

It was with a sad and heavy heart that 
Jim Maxwell turned his back on the life- 
less form of the big sailorman and slowly 
wended his way back to the home of Mrs. 
Simpson. 

. “Where is my Steve?” asked little Billy, 
as Jim gathered him into his arms. 

There was a suspicion of a tear in the eyes 
of Jim Maxwell as he held Billy close to him, 
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‘‘Steve was called to make a long, long 
journey, little man,’’ answered the father, as 
he held the boy tightly to his body. 

“Will he come back to us, daddy ?’’ asked 
the childish voice. 

“‘1’m afraid not, but you must be a brave, 
big fellow like Steve. He would want you 
to,’’ said Jim, watching the play of emotion 
on the face of the child. 

“Well, why can’t we go too?”’ asked Billy. 

““We are going, dear. We are going to 
find your mamma, too,’’ and Jim almost 
crushed the child, so tight was the embrace. 

At the thought of mamma the childish 
mind forgot for the moment all about the 
big sailorman, who had without thought 
given his life that the little lad he so loved 
might live. 

There were several hundred dollars in the 
handkerchief that Steve had given Jim, and 
the latter felt that nothing would be more 
fitting than to give the big sailor a decent 
funeral. Accordingly he made all the ar- 
rangements and purchased space for one 
grave in a small cemetery close to the water 
which Steve had loved so well. 

Recalling the words of the sailor, Jim 
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went to his room, which seemed to still hold 
the presence of that strange personality, and 
in the bottom drawer of the bureau he found 
wrapped in the old blue sea shirt, just as 
Steve told him, a big, heavy, blue steel re- 
volver of large caliber, cleaned and oiled 
and loaded. Beside it was a box of car- 
tridges. The gun was evidently new, and 
attached to the trigger guard was scrawled 
in Steve’s handwriting a ecard which read 
“‘Hor that spawn of a devil fish, Dan Mc- 
Grew.”’ 

Jim, as he read the words, gripped the 
gun tightly in his hand, and there came over 
him something of the spirit of the dead 
seaman. Jim Maxwell was reborn in that 
moment, and he knew and felt that some- 
where, some day Dan McGrew would lay 
stretched before him, pumped full of lead 
from Steve’s gun. 

It was a simple funeral they gave Steve. 
‘A few curious people went to the small 
chapel of the Seaman’s Mission, and after 
the short but impressive services the last of 
Steve was taken to the little cemetery and 
there consigned to the dust from whence 
he came. 
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Jim Maxwell remained at the little plot 
until the last spadeful of earth had been re- 
placed and the flowers he had sent in his 
and little Billy’s name were placed over the 
freshly made mound. Jim didn’t take the 
boy to the funeral. He thought it best that 
the childish mind not be confused by the 
things that would be brought to his notice, 
and Billy always asked questions and would 
not be put off. So he was left with Mrs. 
Simpson. 

As the first spadeful of earth was thrown 
down on the crude pine box, the sound 
struck a chill in the heart of Jim Maxwell. 
Then the steady thump of the clay clods on 
the box seemed to the watching man as 
though playing a rhythmic dirge, and his 
thoughts reverted to McGrew. As the little 
grave slowly filled, he hardened and made 
a mental memorandum that for Steve also 
there would be one of the leaden pellets, for, 
somehow, it seemed to Maxwell, the dreamer, 
that at the bottom of Steve’s death the 
slimy hand of McGrew lurked, not directly, 
perhaps, but at least indirectly, and... 
well, McGrew had many things to answer 
for. 
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Following the funeral of Steve, there were 
many busy days for Jim Maxwell prepar- 
ing for his trip into the northland to search 
for his wife and to extract payment from 
McGrew for the wrongs he had done. 

There came a day, however, when the last 
little necessity had been purchased, trans- 
portation arranged for the long railroad. 
trip to the north, and Jim with little Billy 
by the hand, went to pay a farewell visit to 
the final resting-place of Steve, the big 
sailorman, who had been so good and kind 
to them. 

It was spring, an early spring. Why, it 
seemed but a few short weeks ago that the 
streets had been piled high with snow. Now 
everywhere could be seen evidences that na- 
ture was again going through her seasonal 
changes. Buds on the trees were filling, a 
few birds, perhaps more hardy than the rest, 
were filling the air with the music of their 
songs, here and there a blade of grass was 
showing timidly above the ground, as though 
not sure of the welcome it would receive. 

The man and the boy responded to the 
charm of the outdoors and it was almost 
with a light heart that Jim Maxwell headed. 
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for the little cemetery where the remains of 
Steve lay for the long, long sleep. 

Billboards and fences screamed forth the 
surest sign of all that spring was on its way. 
The big glaring posters telling of the great 
circuses that were coming to town and of 
the thrilling acts that were to be presented 
to the vast public that would pay well to be 
thrilled and amused. The posters were a 
never-ending joy to Billy who, upon seeing 
the daring acrobat in the act of somersault- 
ing over seven elephants, remarked to his 
father who solemnly walked beside him: 
“‘Daddy, can you do that ?”’ 

Jim had to laugh in spite of himself, for 
he recognized in the question that faith that 
all small boys have in their father’s ability 
to do any and all things. ‘‘I am afraid not 
right now, little man. You see, I am rather 
out of practice. It’s been so long since I 
have done anything like that,’’ answered the 
father, not caring to destroy any illusion the 
boy might have regarding his ability. ‘‘I 
guess you could do it better’n him,’’ was the 
reply of Billy, as he waved a nonchalant 
hand towards the poster. 

A little farther on there was the litho- 
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graphie likeness of Mme. Carleton, eques- 
trienne marvel, dressed in pink fleshlings 
with the spangled bodice. Mme. Carleton 


was a brunette, and not at all bad looking. ! 


Little Billy stopped before the picture and 
pointing to the woman said, ‘‘ Daddy, is that 
mamma ?”’ 

And as Jim Maxwell looked at the be- 
tighted picture, there was brought back to 
him the last glimpse he had had of his wife 
in the scant costume she wore for her 
Buddha dance in the cabaret, and he shud- 
dered. 

Quickly stepping off with Billy, who con- 
tinued to look back at the daredevil horse- 
woman’s picture, he said, ‘‘No, dear boy, 
your mamma is ever so much more beautiful 
than that.’’ 

But the sight of the picture had given Jim 
an uncomfortable moment that he could not 
shake off. 

Further thought of the subject, however, 
was dissipated by the arrival at the ceme- 
tery, where Jim soon found the grave of 
Steve, and where he and Billy stood in silent 
contemplation for a moment or two. The 
boy didn’t know what it was all about, but 
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he asked no questions, as though his little 
mind grasped the solemnity of the occasion. 

Jim Maxwell breathed a silent prayer for 
the big man who had sacrificed his life that 
the boy might be saved, and then turning to 
little Billy, he told him to place on the 
mound the flowers they had brought with 
them. 

‘“Will they grow here, daddy ?’”’ asked the 
child, for he thought they were planting 
them. ‘‘And can we come back and pick 
some some other time ?”’ 

“‘T think they will, little man, and when 
we return to pick them I feel sure they will 
have bloomed again, for if memory can keep 
them fresh and make them grow they will 
always be as they are now,’’ replied the 
father more to himself than the boy. And 
the child, not fully understanding, said noth- 
ing. 

In a little while they went home, and as 
Jim Maxwell looked back at the grave, just 
before turning a corner of the walk, the 
long rays of the slowly setting sun came 
through the sparse branches of a near-by 
tree and rested on the little mound of earth, 

turning it to gold, while the blossoms which 
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he and Billy had placed there seemed to 
smile. 

Beyond, the shimmering water reflected 
the reddish glow of the sun on its bosom and 
a thousand rainbows danced, as the waters 
_ were disturbed by the prow of a ferryboat 
carrying its hundreds of tired workers to 
their homes. The smoke from the funnel 
of a tramp steamer standing out to sea 
threw a black cloud across the rays of the 
sun, obscuring it for the moment, darkening 
the little mound, but Jim Maxwell had not 
seen this. He had turned the corner. 

Steve did not know, for he too had turned 
the corner and was gone. 


CHAPTER XIIT 


‘“‘How far is it now?’’ The speaker was 
Dan McGrew, dressed from head to foot 
in furs and wearing snowshoes. 

“Tt is just a short mush of six hundred 
miles over the pass,’’ and Big Jake Hubbell 
with a smile waved his hand in the general 
direction of the white stretch just ahead of 
them. 

Hubbell, Lou and McGrew had at last, fol- 
lowing the flight from New York, reached 
the last lap of the journey that would land 
them in Hubbell’s country, the land he 
loved. Why, ever since they had arrived in 
the snow country and were compelled to use 
the dog teams and sledges he was like a new 
man. Lou felt herself interested in the big, 
competent man in spite of the ache that for- 
ever stabbed her to the heart. 

Many sleepless nights had she put in on 
that long trip north by train. Every revo- 
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““You killed him, you killed him, you and 
McGrew, you and McGrew,”’ until she 
almost went mad. 

Arrival in the new land had given her 
mind a change, which was a good thing, for 
there were times when Lou Lorraine felt 
sure she was going mad, and it was a wel- 
come message that Hubbell brought to her 
one day, when he said, ‘‘ Well, my beautiful 
lady, we are now going to take a nice long 
sleigh ride.’’ 

Hubbell was the peak of perfection in 
looking after the comfort of Lou, and there 
were so many little things that to him were 
second nature but to Lou were just the neces- 
sary things that made her comfortable. 

McGrew hated Hubbell, for he saw that 
Lou was interested, and the pangs of jeal- 
ousy were gnawing at his vitals. He wanted 
Lou, wanted her as he had never had her, 
and he determined to put her in such a posi- 
tion that she would be depending absolutely 
on him for protection. 

Hubbell had promised to pay him the 
large sum of money as soon as they arrived 
in Alaska, and now, to-day, after a long 
trek over the snows he learned that there 
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was still six hundred miles of silent white- 
ness before they could arrive in Alaska. 

Then when they did arrive, it would be in 
Hubbell’s own town, and McGrew knew that 
once there he would be helpless in carrying 
out the plan he had formulated in the train 
on the way from New York. 

They had stopped at the foot of the long 
pass, for it was evening, and they found sey- 
eral other parties made up of prospectors 
and miners who were heading into the 
gold country, either in search of new 
ventures or returning from a spree in the 
States. 

The Aurora Borealis glowed in the north- 
ern sky, and to Lou it was a thing of mar- 
velous beauty. She wondered at the Being 
who created and put there the gorgeous 
colors with their ever-changing rays. To 
Hubbell it was something that belonged to 
his beloved northland, and he gloried in it 
as though it belonged to him personally. It 
was often said at that, in Hubbell, that if 
Jake Hubbell had ever expressed a desire 
to have the Aurora Borealis there were 
scores of men who would have set out in 
an endeavor to bring it back to him. 
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To McGrew, the Aurora Borealis re- 
sembled a lighting effect in some theater. 
That it was a work of nature meant nothing 
to him, who had found man-made dollars 
the only thing in life worth while. 

Hubbell, long out of practice, went to 
work to make camp, and as he went about 
his work, whistling, Lou smiled a little to 
herself. In almost no time Hubbell had 
thrown up the waterproof tent around the 
sledge occupied by Lou, and told her that 
she would find it very comfortable there for 
the night. Then he erected the sheet-iron 
stove, and soon had coffee boiling and bacon 
on frying, the aroma of both making Lou’s 
appetite come to life, for she had eaten 
seareely a thing since her terrible experi- 
ence in New York. 

For McGrew and himself, Hubbell had 
cleared a small patch of snow, banked it up 
to keep out the wind, and told McGrew that 
he would sleep like a top with his head to 
the north. 

McGrew didn’t like the prospect at all. 
Hardship was something most distasteful to 
him, for he liked comfort, the comfort of 
steam pounding through radiators, to be 
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controlled by the twist of a tiny button. 
This living close to nature was not to his 
liking, and he did not propose, if he could 
help it, to remain long in such, as he termed 
it, ‘‘such a God-forsaken place.’’ 

Night falls suddenly in the northland, and 
with it came drowsiness. Lou could hardly 
keep her eyes open following the repast pre- 
pared by Hubbell, and which was equally 
enjoyed by McGrew in spite of the lack of 
napery and silverware. Hubbell, after he 
had cleared away the things used for the 
meal, procured additional robes and placed 
them about Lou as she took her place in the 
sledge again. 

He carefully tucked them in and around 
her, and his face was very close to hers as 
he did so, so close that stray wisps of her 
magnificent hair brushed the seamed face of 
the big man, making him nervous in the 
extreme. 

McGrew, standing to one side, watching 
Hubbell at work, smiled cynically. Then 
with a smirk said, ‘‘Nice job you’re making. 
Some nurse.’’ 

And Hubbell, embarrassed at the atten- 
tion his solicitude for Lou had occasioned, 
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merely smiled sheepishly and _ replied, 
‘‘Sure, but see who it is for.’’ 

Then with a final pat to the rugs to see 
that they were snugly tucked in, he said, 
‘‘Hiverything all right now?’’ 

McGrew had gone outside, and as he 
glanced at the tent, he saw in silhouette the 
big form of Hubbell leaning over Lou, whose 
face was very close to that of the big man. 

The sight maddened him, and he deter- 
mined to put his plan into execution as soon 
as possible after sleep had descended on the 
camp. 

“‘T am very comfortable, thank you,”’ said 
Lou, smiling up at the kindly, homely face 
of Jake Hubbell. | 

‘*Ah, don’t try to thank me,’’ answered 
Hubbell shyly. ‘‘Why, I’d do anything for 
you.’’ And the big fellow became all con- 
fused. 

Outside McGrew, still watching the sil- 
houettes, ground his teeth in rage as he saw 
Lou’s hand reach out and pat the big face 
of Jake Hubbell, and he could hardly re- 
strain himself when he saw the big fellow 
take the hand of Lou in his and press it to 
his lips. 
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But he could not let his feelings interfere 
with his plans, so he merely smiled to him- 
self as Jake Hubbell came from the tent. 

Hubbell spread his great arms and 
breathed deeply, and there was a look on 
his face that said plainly, ‘‘Gee, but I am 
glad I am living.”’ 

Then turning to McGrew he said, ‘‘ Well, 
I guess we’d better turnin. Got a long trek 
to-morrow and must get an early start.”’ 

And suiting the action to the word, the 
most beloved man in all Alaska threw him- 
self down on the hard, snow-packed ground, 
and pulling his huge furs about him was 
soon in the land of dreams. 

McGrew threw himself down a short dis- 
tance away, but not to sleep. He merely 
watched Hubbell and saw the great chest 
moving slowly up and down as the sleeping 
giant of a man fell deeper into his sleep. 

McGrew knew that Hubbell had his wallet 
in an inside pocket of his inner coat, so he 
crept slowly towards the sleeping figure. 
Bending low over Hubbell, he felt sure that 
the unsuspecting Jake was now fast asleep. 

Cautiously placing his hand within the 
furs and coat, McGrew slowly pulled the 
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large leather wallet from the pocket. Once 
as Hubbell stirred, McGrew pulled his hand 
away, but it was only a momentary move- 
ment, and it was not long until the bulky 
wallet was in McGrew’s possession. 

Having gained possession of Hubbell’s 
money, it was but the work of a moment 
for McGrew to go ahead with the rest of 
his plan. Signaling the man who had been 
guarding, at his direction, the team of 
huskies, McGrew made for Lou’s tent. The 
end of the sledge was sticking out of one 
end, and to this McGrew quickly fastened 
the dogs which the man had now brought 
up. Then with his long knife McGrew slit 
the tent. Quickly squeezing a bill into the 
man’s hand, McGrew gave the word, and 
the dogs were off like a flash, and as the 
sledge came through the opening in the tent, 
McGrew swung on behind and placed his 
hand over Lou’s mouth who, awakened by 
the quick starting of the sledge, was ready 
to make an outcry. 

Off they flew, McGrew swinging the long 
whip cruelly, and as they swept past a few 
men not yet asleep in an adjoining encamp- 
ment, some wonder was occasioned by the 
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actions of a man who would start out on the 
trail in the dead of night. 

Jake Hubbell stirred uneasily in his sleep. 
He was cold, somewhere a chill wind was 
nipping him, and he felt it in his subcon- 
scious mind. 

Slowly awakening, he sat up and dis- 
eovered that the furs had been unloosened 
from about his throat. This, then, was what 
had caused the chill. Jake instinctively 
felt for his money wallet and found it 
gone. 

Jumping quickly to his feet, Hubbell went 
at once to the tent, and his worst fears were 
realized when he found Lou gone. And Jake 
Hubbell knew that McGrew had turned out 
to be a skunk. 

Quickly getting his own dog team, one of 
the finest in all the north, Hubbell set out 
on the chase for McGrew. He followed the 
beaten path, for he knew that McGrew 
would not dare attempt to beat a new trail 
through the snow. 

When McGrew had gone a few miles from 
the spot where they had been encamped, 
he stopped the team of dogs, and Lou, re- 
covering from her surprise somewhat said, 
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““Why, what has happened, where are we 
going ?”’ 

‘*Anywhere, away from here. Why, that 
big bum Hubbell tried to buy you back 
there,’’ lied McGrew, ‘‘and I thought only 
of getting you away from where he was.”’ 

““Tried to buy me, did he?’’ Lou fairly 
hissed. ‘‘Well, I guess I would have some- 
thing to say about that. The idea, if I ever 
see him again I will tell him what I think 
of him, the big hypocrite.’’ And Lou looked 
off down the trail from whence they had 
come. 

McGrew followed her gaze and shivered, 
for he thought he saw the faint outline of 
a dog team coming his way. It was far off, 
and in the faint light hard to distinguish. 

But it was a dog team, and McGrew in- 
stinctively knew that it was Jake Hubbell 
on his trail. Panicky, McGrew tried to get 
away, and cruelly he swung the long whip 
on the dogs as they mushed away in answer 
to his ery of fear. 

And Hubbell, keen-eyed, saw the team of 
McGrew, and with a kindly ring in his voice 
called on his huskies to step out and do 
better than they knew, and they responded, 
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for they too loved Jake Hubbell and knew 
that it must be something urgent or he would 
never send them ahead at such a pace. 

McGrew was forced to stop when his 
sledge overturned, close by a bare rock on 
the trail, and behind this he placed Lou and 
waited for Hubbell to come to him. 

McGrew had drawn his gun, and feeling 
secure that he was behind a natural barri- 
eade, waited until he could fire the shot that 
would forever silence Jake Hubbell. 

But Jake Hubbell was not blind enough to 
walk into McGrew’s trap. Instead he left 
his team some distance away and climbed 
up the side of the snow-packed hill. Then 
he worked his way along the top, so that he 
would be able to approach McGrew from the 
rear. McGrew, as he waited, peering ahead 
along the narrow trail, wondered why Hub- 
bell didn’t come within range of the blue 
steel gun he held in readiness. 

Hubbell from a position of advantage 
above McGrew, could have with ease killed 
him with his ready gun, but Hubbell was 
not built along those lines. With him it was 
a fair fight and may the best man win. 

Slipping and sliding silently from his 
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place above, Hubbell landed catlike, in spite 
of his great weight, and with a quick step 
placed his gun in the middle of McGrew’s 
back with the cryptic words: 

“‘Get ’em up, you yellow cur, and quick.”’ 

McGrew’s hands reached for the sky with 
alacrity, and Hubbell quickly disarmed him, 
throwing the gun over the side of the preci- 
pice along the outside edge of the trail. 

Then, throwing his own gun to one side, 
he glared at McGrew and there was hurt 
anger in his eyes. Hurt to think that any 
man would deal so dirty with him, and anger 
that any man could think that he could get 
away with it. 

‘So you tried to double-cross me, you yel- 
low rat,’’ he hissed at McGrew. 

And Jake Hubbell slapped the insolent 
face of the man facing him. 

McGrew resented the slap, and lunged at 
Hubbell, but the big fellow was too quick, 
and with a cat-like movement of his great 
right.arm, smashed the cowardly McGrew 
in the face, knocking him down. McGrew 
arose, and was again knocked down, but this 
time he was so dazed that he did not at 
once arise. 
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‘‘Tried to steal my money, didn’t you?”’ 
said Hubbell, as he bent over McGrew and 
took the wallet from inside his coat. Then 
with a sweep of his arm threw the wallet 
off to one side. 

At this, Lou, who had been standing 
against the cold, snow-packed hillside of the 
trail said, ‘‘What was that? Tried to steal 
your money? How dare you say that? 
Didn’t you try to buy me back there ?’’ 

“Did he tell you that?’’ asked Hubbell, 
and his voice shook. ‘‘And you believed 
it??? And Lou knew that Hubbell had been 
stabbed to the heart by her words. 

Jake Hubbell came towards her unmind- 
ful of McGrew who lay dazed on the frozen 
trail. 

‘‘Why, I only offered him a big sum of 
money if he would get you to come up here, 
where I might have a better chance of win- 
ning you and asking you to be my wife. 
Why, girl, I wanted you to marry me. I 
wouldn’t have you if I could buy you,” and 
Hubbell looked at her with tears streaming 
down his face. 

‘You wanted to marry me?”’ asked Lou, 
bewildered, as it began to dawn on her what 
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a double-dealing thing McGrew really was. 
‘“Why, he never said that.’’ 

And Lou continued to gaze at the big, 
homely face so close to her, with the hurt 
expression on it. 

As she gazed at Hubbell and he with his 
great eyes seemed to eat her up, there sud- 
denly came over his face an expression such 
as she had never before seen on the face of 
a human being. 

Surprise, intermingled with pain and 
rage, spread over the great homely face of 
Jake Hubbell, and in his eyes there came a 
look as though some one had suddenly 
opened a door before him, through which he 
could see that which he did not expect, and 
as if the sight of what he saw hurt, and 
blinded him with rage. Then Jake Hubbell 
laughed. It wasafunny laugh. To Lou it 
carried the ery of a wounded animal, caught 
in a trap, a blind trap. It was part ery and 
part laugh, and she had never heard such 
a sound before, though she remembered the 
natives in the South Seas gloating over a 
trapped animal and recalled the plaintive 
ery made by it. 

Thoughts, mad thoughts, chased them- 
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selves through the brain of Lou Lorraine in 
that brief moment when Jake Hubbell ut- 
tered his laugh ery. It was then she realized 
that McGrew, true to the streak that was in 
him, had crept forward and with a swift mo- 
tion of his arm driven the long steel knife 
into Jake Hubbell’s back. She caught a 
glimpse of McGrew’s face as he stepped 
back after striking the cowardly blow, and 
in it she saw the reflection of a fiend. Snarl- 
ing were the lips, drawn back revealing the 
white teeth grinding in blind fury. 

She was too terrified to ery out, save for 
one sound that came from the heart, when 
the great Hubbell turned, and with all the 
strength he could command, sought to grasp 
the cowardly McGrew in his arms. But the 
long, keen blade of McGrew’s knife had 
done its work well, and Jake Hubbell’s life 
blood was gushing from the deep wound in 
his back, a wound that had gone deep into 
that big heart, but a wound that had not 
given the hurt to the big man that the cruel 
words and thoughts of Lou had given him 
just a moment before. 

Jake Hubbell could not reach the cunning 
McGrew, try as he might, but that blind 
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instinct to preserve himself that had made 
him the power in Alaska that he had been, 
kept him staggering towards the cowardly 
man, who still held the long knife in his 
hand. 

As he made one final lunge for McGrew, 
that craven sidestepped, allowing the great 
bulk of Hubbell to crash to the frozen 
ground. As the big body struck and started 
to roll, McGrew with feet and hands pushed 
and kicked the now silent form of Hubbell 
to the edge of the high cliff beside the trail, 
where it hung fora moment. Then with the 
tearing away of the frozen snow and the ice, 
it crashed down, down, hundreds of feet, to 
forever remain clasped in the arms of the 
frozen northland that Jake Hubbell knew 
and loved so well. Save for the first sound 
of the heavy body striking the side of an ice- 
covered rock in its descent, nothing was 
heard save the rattle of the earth, stones 
and frozen snow, torn loose by the passing 
of Hubbell’s body as it crashed to its final 
resting place, followed by the débris his 
body had torn loose, as though even the soil 
and the snow of that beloved northland 
sought to hide from all marauders the last 
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of Jake Hubbell. For the big-hearted, 
homely man had returned to the bosom of 
the land he loved. 

As the body of Hubbell hurtled into the 
abyss, Lou stood transfixed with horror, for 
in the passing of the great man she saw 
the last human thing she cared anything 
about swept out of her life. 

Going to McGrew, she said, ‘‘Oh, you 
coward, to strike a man like him in the back, 
You will suffer for that some day.’’ 

McGrew’s first answer was to draw back 
his arm and strike her full in the face, 
knocking her into the sledge. Then before 
she could recover from the sting and the sur- 
prise of the blow, he grabbed her wrists and 
hissed into her face, ‘‘From now on you'll 
do as I say.”’ 

And Lou Lorraine, her spirit broken as 
never before, made no reply, for nothing 
mattered now. First the baby, then Jim, 
and now the big man she had learned to trust 
and like well, and the distracted woman 
almost laughed, for it seemed that she was 
to be but a living jest of Fate for all time. 

McGrew, with a snap of the long whip, 
sent the huskies into a mad dash, and off 
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over the trail that he knew nothing about 
they went, Lou dazed and McGrew thinking 
only of getting away. 

The ery of a wolf, mournful, dismal, far 
off to the north came faintly to the man and 
woman mushing over that silent trail. The 
ery was taken up by a kin closer by, and 
soon, as though sung by an unearthly choir, 
which seemed to encircle the silent wastes 
of snow, the mournful chorus of many 
wolves arose on the night, striking terror 
to the yellow heart of Dan McGrew. But to 
the silent woman, the mournful cries seemed 
only to be a part of that great land, the land 
of Jake Hubbell, and into the eerie sounds 
from the throats of the wolf pack she heard 
only a requiem for the great man who now 
lay forever silent, as the white snow mantle 
eovered his huge bulk, for it had begun to 
snow. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE little town of Hubbell, in Alaska, 
mourned deeply the passing of Big Jake, for 
they knew, those rough, hardy men, that 
Jake Hubbell had gone on the long trail. 
His trusted right-hand man, Ben Wilson, 
had received a message asking him to pre- 
pare for the homecoming of Jake and a 
party of friends, and that was the last word 
ever received from the big-hearted man. 

Prospectors hitting out over the pass had 
discovered an abandoned team of huskies 
attached to a sledge, but thought nothing of 
it, feeling that perhaps it belonged to some 
miner or traveler who would return for it, 
Later the dogs had loosened themselves from 
the sledge, and each had gone back to the 
wild, to roam with their kind, the wolf pack, 
for the call of the wolf is strong in the breast 
of a husky. 

In time the sledge had been broken up and 
scattered by the winds and buried with the 
snow, so that it was not long until all ways 
of tracing Jake Hubbell had gone, 
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Those who had been encamped near Hub- 
bell, McGrew and the woman Jake had 
hoped to make his wife, were gone their vari- 
ous ways, and it is doubtful if any save per- 
haps the man who had helped McGrew with 
the dog team that night even knew that there 
had been a sudden flight on the part of either 
McGrew or Hubbell. 

For a brief period, mourning in Hubbell 
was general and open, but in time Jake Hub- 
bell soon became but a memory, save to those 
who had been the recipients of his bounty 
for many years, such as the old miners, 
broken in health, sickly dance hall girls 
dragged down to a slow death by thie life in 
the halls. All these and many more had 
been living on the charity of the kind- 
hearted man, now but a thing to be for- 
gotten. 

But even in his passing, these poor un- 
fortunates were not forgotten, for, accord- 
ing to his instructions left with Wilson, a 
packet was opened when he did not return 
to Hubbell within a certain period. In the 
packet were found papers that provided for 
the future of his pet charities, and for the 
hundreds of men he grubstaked each year. 
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Jake Hubbell’s big heart reached from be- 
yond the grave to give comfort and help to 
those needing it. 

One day there appeared in Hubbell a 
bearded stranger, spare of limb and frame, 
and with great wistful blue eyes, eyes that 
seemed always to be searching for that which 
was just beyond the range of vision. With 
him was a small, golden-haired chap, with 
the face of an angel, perhaps four or five 
years of age, and who called the tall, silent 
man ‘‘daddy.”’ 

This oddly assorted couple were Jim Max- 
well and little Billy, who had arrived in 
Alaska some months before, and who had 
been trekking ever since to reach the town 
of Hubbell, for it was here that Jim fondly 
expected to find his beautiful wife Lou, and 
the despicable McGrew, from whom he 
sought payment. 

When Jim and Billy arrived in Hubbell, 
there was no mistaking the place for every- 
where could be seen the name of Jake Hub- 
bell. It was over the bank, the general store, 
the little shack-like hotel. In fact, Hubbell 
Was a one-man town, and Jake Hubbell had 
been that man. 
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Inquiring for Hubbell, in the Hubbell 
Bank, Jim was advised by Wilson that the 
last word of Hubbell had come telling that 
he was leaving New York with a party of 
friends, and that they would arrive in Hub- 
bell within a few weeks. After telling this 
to Jim it occurred to Wilson that perhaps 
Jim might have a solution to the disappear- 
ance of Big Jake. So, accordingly, he said 
to Maxwell, ‘‘You’ll pardon me, stranger, 
but what do you know of Jake Hubbell ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ replied Jim, as he gazed at 
the cold eyes of Wilson, for there was a sus- 
picion dawning in Wilson that perhaps this 
strange man might in some way account for 
the disappearance of Jake Hubbell. 

Then continuing, Jim said, ‘‘I never even 
saw Jake Hubbell, and it was only by chance 
that I learned who he was from a little old 
man in New York, named Sam Taylor, who 
said he was a friend of his.”’ 

*“‘Sam Taylor,’’ echoed Wilson, his face 
lighting. ‘‘One of the best men that ever 
followed a trap line. Where is he living ?”’ 
And Jim Maxwell gave the address which 
‘Wilson wrote down. 

Feeling that perhaps Wilson would un- 
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derstand, Jim then told him the whole story 
of McGrew’s perfidy, and how he had been 
advised by Marie St. Clair that he was lay- 
ing a trap for Hubbell of Alaska. 

When Jim had finished his recital, Wil- 
son’s face wore a hard look, but he held 
out his hand to Jim, who grasped it, as 
Wilson said, ‘‘You surer’n hell have suf- 
fered, stranger, and to me the end of Jake 
Hubbell is easily accounted for. A shot in 
the back, then left on the trail, and then the 
wolves .. .’’ and a shudder passed over the 
big frame of Wilson as he thought of the 
fate befalling his friend. 

“‘T am truly sorry,’’ said Jim. ‘‘It seems 
strange that one man such as McGrew can 
cause So much misery to so many people and 
still continue to live.’’ 

‘‘He can’t go on always,’’ replied Wilson. 
*‘Some one will get him some day, and get 
him good, and I reckon you are the party to 
do it.”’ This last with a look at Jim that 
suggested worlds. 

“‘That is what I am here for,’’ Jim re- 
plied, and his eyes snapped and the muscles 
in his jaw tightened. ‘‘Somewhere, some — 
day, I shall find him, and then I shall extract 
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payment in full for all that he has done to 
make others suffer.”’ 

‘‘Good. I like to hear you talk like that, 
stranger,’’ said Wilson, with a friendly pat 
on Jim’s arm. ‘‘And,’’ he continued, lean- 
ing closer to Jim, ‘‘when you come up with 
him, put a ball into him with Jake Hubbell’s 
name on it, will you?’’ 

And Jim promised, and as he nodded his 
head, he thought of the box of cartridges in 
his pocket, and the blue steel gun Steve had 
given him, and of the many leaden pellets 
that would have to be put in McGrew’s body 
before all his crimes could be expiated. 

“‘Have you a picture of Mr. Hubbell?’’ 
asked Jim, as he was turning to leave. 
““Yes, right here,’’ answered Wilson, and it 
was with pride that he pointed to the big 
form of Jake Hubbell, dressed from head to 
heels in furs, and with his fur hood thrown 
back, revealing the great head with its mass 
of hair. But it was the smile that attracted 
Jim, for in that broad, homely face he saw 
reflected the face of a real man, the sort of 
a man who plays it four-square every day, 
and he was glad, glad that Lou had had the 
friendship of such a man, 
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Jim studied the photo of Hubbell, then 
with a suspicion of moisture in his eye he 
handed it back to Wilson, saying, ‘‘He must 
have been a regular man, from all I have 
heard.”’ 

“‘He was all of that, stranger, and, let me 
tell you, your wife was as safe with Jake 
Hubbell around as she would have been in 
a convent, for Jake was regular all the time 
and in every way.”’ 

Once again Jim Maxwell and little Billy 
took up their trek in search of McGrew, and 
as they were leaving Hubbell behind, Wilson 
who had gone out on the trail with them 
said, ‘‘If you ever need anything, send word 
here to me, and I will send whatever you 
ask. Remember, you are going to avenge 
Hubbell as well as settle your own scores.”’ 
And the two men clasped hands, while 
Wilson patted the head of little Billy. With 
a snap of the whip, Jim Maxwell swept off 
down the white trail. 

For many months Jim and the boy 
trekked over the long stretches of snow in 
their search for McGrew. Everywhere Jim 
inquired for a dark man and a beautiful 
woman, but always there would be nega- 
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tive shakes of the head, as miners and 
trappers would disclaim any knowledge of 
such a pair. 

At one small place, Jim ran into a party 
of men who were going in to the creek coun- 
try to prospect for gold, word of a new 
strike having been but recently brought in. 

His small stock of money running low, 
Jim decided that he would join in the new 
rush to the fields, so accordingly he secured 
his supplies, and was soon trekking out over 
the snows with his new-found companions. 

Little Billy, sunny and bright, was the pet 
of every miner in the party. Rough men, 
rough in manner and speech, but always 
when the boy was within earshot, guarded 
were the tongues of these men, for they, 
none of them, would have given pain or sor- 
row to the little fellow by teaching through 
example anything that would be better left 
unlearned. 

Jim’s refinement was a strange thing to 
these men, but they liked him. To some he 
had confided his story, and they knew and 
understood why he was silent and morose 
at times. 

“‘A queer one, he is, but white all 
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through,’’ was the summing up of one 
bearded man, as he sat around with a bunch 
of the men following a hard day on the trail. 

‘“‘Can you imagine a guy coming up here 
to look for his wife?’”’ said Chicago Charlie. 
‘““Why, I know guys that would come this 
far to get away from their wives, and this 
poor sap comes thousands of miles to find 
one that run off with another bird.’’ Then 
continuing, and with a nod to the bearded 
man who had first mentioned Jim, ‘‘ You 
said it, Santa Claus, he is queer, all right.’’ 

The trail to the creeks was a long one, 
and many a man, tired and sick, would have 
dropped out on the way but for the kindly 
ministrations of Jim Maxwell who, through 
his great sorrow, had somehow softened. 
Where formerly pain and misery were 
things not a part of his life, and to which 
he paid no attention, he had become inter- 
ested in the sufferings of his fellow men. It 


calmed him and helped him when he was | 


helping them. To him every one had some 
secret sorrow, and if he could by any little 
act of kindness alleviate that sorrow, it made 
him happy; that is, as happy as it was pos- 
sible for Jim Maxwell ever to be. 
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One of the first to fall sick was Chicago 
Charlie, the care-free, smart-cracking man 
from the seamy side of the great city, whose 
name he had made part of his. It was a 
fever that took Charlie, but it was Jim Max- 
well that brought him out of it and nursed 
him back to health. It was this nursing back 
to health that had made a different man of 
Chicago Charlie when he was able to be 
around again. Gone were the smart cracks. 
Instead, there was consideration for all and 
a determined effort to make up somewhat 
for a badly misspent past. He confided to 
Jim that now his one wish was to make a 
pile and then go back for the girl who said 
she would always be waiting for him. It 
seems that there is a woman or girl like this 
for every man, some trusting soul who sees 
them not as they really are, but as she would 
like to have them. Some have only a while 
to wait—most of them wait forever. 

The gold fields in the creeks proved to be 
greater than at first thought, and it was not 
long until healthy quantities of dust were 
being taken out and laid away safely by the 
miners. At night when the work was done, 
they gathered around the fires to discuss the 
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doings of the day and plan for the future. 
Jim Maxwell was always sad, for the plans 
of these rough men, with a few exceptions, 
were always of home and all that it meant 
—the love of a good woman and the touch 
of baby hands on the cheek. 

To Jim, it seemed almost a waste of the 
precious metal for him to have it, save for 
the small amount necessary to keep him and 
Billy alive. For without Lou life meant 
nothing and many times he was on the point 
of giving up and returning to the States to 
try to forget, but always there would appear 
to him the visions of Steve, and his words, 
‘‘Put a ball in him with my name on it.”’ 
Then Marie asking the same thing, and 
now only a few months ago Wilson, the 
friend of Hubbell’s, asking the same. Why, 
it appeared almost as though he had been 
appointed a Nemesis for McGrew. At the 
thought of McGrew’s betrayal of Lou, Jim 
Maxwell would tighten his jaw and deter- 
mine to stick to the finish, come what may. 

Word of the gold strike in the creek 
country soon penetrated to many parts of 
Alaska, so that new faces were constantly 
arriving to try the luck in the new place. 
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Hivery newcomer was made welcome, and 
soon the little hillside was dotted with 
hastily thrown up shacks and tents, while 
the music of pick and shovel could be heard 
for miles along the creek. 

One of these parties arriving, consisting 
of three miners, had just recently been out- 
fitted in the town of Malamute, some several 
hundred miles from the creek country, and 
they came with tales of the wonderful Mala- 
mute Saloon, where the finest liquor was to 
be had, and where the most wonderful danc- 
ing girls in all Alaska were to be found. 

“‘Some liquor, boys. I tell you it caresses 
your throat all the way down,’’ remarked 
Denver Dixon, old ‘‘sourdough,’’ who knew 
Alaska like a stray cat knows the back alley, 
‘fand gambling. Say, anything you want, 
faro, black jack, roulette, wheel of fortune, 
the dice cage, crap, anything at all, and the 
girls, oh, mamma.’’ And words failed him. 

“You tell ’em, Dixon, you know. Tell ’em 
how near ya’ came to bein’ shot that night,”’ 
laughed Joe Alder. 

“Yes, tell that,’’ urged Tim Callahan; 
*“that’s good.”’ 

*‘Well, it was like this,’’ said Dixon. 
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‘We was all in the saloon having a hell of 
a time playing the wheel and liquoring up, 
when all at once I sees this wonderful blond 
baby sitting over at a table. Boy, what eyes 
that gal had. Seemed to look right into your 
soul, and the mouth drooped a little, like 
she had had some sadness in her life. You 
know what I mean,’’ this last with a glance 
around the circle of men at the fire. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, go on; ye’re doin’ fine,’’ urged the 
others, while Jim Maxwell listened with an 
amused smile on his face. 

‘‘Well, naturally, not being such a bad 
looker, I perks up a bit and says, ‘me for 
that baby,’ so I just started to strut my stuff. 
I gives her the wink, but she airs me, just 
like that,’’ and Dixon gave an amusing imi- 
tation of the girl closing her eyes and turn- 
ing her head away in scorn. 

‘But if ye think that stopped me, ya don’t 
know Denver Dixon. I slips over quiet like 
and afore she knows it I slides into the chair 
right at the table with her, and oh, boy, 
something seemed to let go inside of me 
here.”’ 

And Dixon grabbed his diaphragm with 

both hands. ‘‘Boys, that gal had everything 
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in the world, face, form, but—say, her eyes, 
they just gripped you, and you were power- 
less to move when she turned them full on 
and looked at you from under those heavy 
lashes. Even the rouge couldn’t hide her 
beauty. 

‘*All of a sudden I felt something in the 
middle of my back. And not being no dumb- 
bell, I knowed it was a gun, and, boy, how 
that did tickle.’’ 

This last remark caused a roar of laugh- 
ter from the group, and Denver Dixon went 
on as though pleased at the way his story 
was going over. 

‘“Then a voice like an echo from hell came 
to my ears, saying, ‘Get out, you, and don’t 
ever annoy this lady again. If you do, L’ll 
blow you so full of holes you’ll squeak like 
a rusty sledge runner.’ ”’ 

“What did I do? Why, I gets up easy- 
like, and I sees the bird with the gun. He 
was one of these slick-looking fellows, black 
hair, little black mustache, a cruel mouth 
with the lips drawn back in a snarl while the 
teeth, white and even, snapped together.’’ 

** All this time,’’ went on Denver, ‘‘the gal 
hadn’t moved. She acted to me like a beaten 
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animal, like she was afraid of this bird, but 
as he drew close to me, she says easy like, 
and her voice was like music, ‘Please, don’t 
make a scene.’ ”’ 

‘What did you do, then?’’ asked Chicago 
Charlie, who was sitting beside Jim Max- 
well. 

“‘T did what any damn fool would do, if 
he was looking down the main street of a 
six gun. I turned and went from where I 
had been right up to the bar and got a 
drink.”’ 

And the little circle of men rocked with 
laughter. 

“The barkeep,’’ continued Dixon, ‘‘had an 
amused look on his face when I poured my 
drink and I don’t mind saying that my hand 
shook unsteady-like. Then he says to me, 
‘Ye’re a stranger, ain’t you?’ And as I 
didn’t deny it, he sez, ‘Thought ye was; no 
one around here ever gets fresh with Dan 
McGrew’s girl.’ ”’ 


““My God!’’ The cry came as from a lost — 


soul, and it startled every one in the circle, 
as Jim Maxwell, who had emitted the ery 
which came from his innermost being, 
started to rise. ‘‘I knew it, I knew it, I 
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felt it coming,’’ cried Jim, as he paced up 
and down, Chicago Charlie doing his best 
to comfort him, while the others who did not 
know his story, looked at one another puz- 
zled at the sudden outburst of the man who 
had been so quiet. 

“‘This then is the beginning of the end,’’ 
said Jim, as he and Charlie moved off 
towards Jim’s shack, leaving others familiar 
with the story to impart it to Denver Dixon 
and his friends. 

““Take it easy, old pal, won’t you, now?”’ 
pleaded Charlie. ‘‘Just try to be yourself. 
Let’s plan this thing, because, of course I 
am going with you.”’ 

““No, no,’”? answered Maxwell. ‘‘I must 
go with little Billy only. It is fate that I 
go alone to meet McGrew. You must stay 
here, Charlie, and if you do not hear from 
me within two months, come to Malamute 
and take care of little Billy.’””, And Charlie 
promised. 

Now that he faced the last act in his life’s 
drama, Jim Maxwell was strangely calm. 
He sat up long into the early morning hours 
writing letters, while Chicago Charlie sat 
nearby like a faithful dog. All unaware of 
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the momentous occasion, little Billy slept 
and smiled. Perhaps he too knew that not 
far, as distances are judged in Alaska, his 
mamma was to be found. 

One letter Jim sent to Marie St. Clair, 
and told her he was on the threshold of 
a settlement with McGrew. Another he 
wrote to Wilson, and advised him that Me- 
Grew was to soon pay accounts. 

Two or three others he wrote to distant 
relatives, so that they could take over little 
Billy should anything happen to him. | 

Although he wrote his letters in the strain 
of a man about to die, Jim Maxwell felt that 
he would continue to live on and on. That 
he might be harmed by McGrew never oe- 
curred to him, for had he not been told by 
Steve, when near death, that McGrew was 
to take the final trail, and dying people have 
an uncanny way of seeing things. 

It was an early start that Jim Maxwell 
made that morning, and no one save Chicago 
Charlie came with him on the trail. As the | 
teams of huskies with the precious dust 
stored on the extra sledge waited for Jim’s 
word ‘‘mush’’ to send them off on the white 
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trail, Charlie had a difficult time to control 
his emotion. 

**You’ve done a lot for me, old pal,’’ said 
Charlie. His voice filled with tears, while 
he toyed with a stray curl from Billy’s head, 
sticking out from the fur hood of the parke. 
‘*And I won’t forget it.’”? And the man who 
had wasted a part of his life lifted a tear- 
stained face to Jim Maxwell, who took the 
hand that was outstretched to him. 

‘*These have been pleasant months here, 
Charlie,’”’ said Jim, as he held the other’s 
hand in a tight grasp. ‘‘Why, it’s been a 
year or more, and we have all done well. 
Now, there is just one thing more. I want 
you to go back soon to that girl who is wait- 
ing, ... will you?’’ 

And Charlie nodded his head in ac- 
quiescence, saying, ‘‘I’ll only wait until I 
hear that all is O.K. with you. Then me 
for the rattler back to Chi.’’ This latter 
with a return of the old spirit. 

Good-bys were said, and, with a swish of 
the long whip, Jim Maxwell swung off on 
the last leg of his journey. 

Little Billy waved his hand to the man 
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who stood and watched them off and the man 
waved back until the snow, that vast white 
blanket reflecting the now rising sun, blinded 
him. Perhaps it was this same sun that 
brought the tear to his eye, for as he turned 
to go back to camp, he brushed one away. 
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CHAPTER XV 


«fA bunch of the boys were whooping it up in the 
Malamute saloon; 

: The kid that handles the music box was hitting a 

jag time tune. 

_ Back of the bar, in a solo game sat Dangerous Dan 
McGrew, 

_ And watching his luck was his light-o0’-love, the lady 

that’s known as Lou.”’ 


- EXCITEMENT was spread over the interior 

of the Malamute saloon like the blanket of 
snow which covered the great outdoors, ex- 
cept that while the snow blanket that cov- 
ered the outside seemed as a dead thing, the 
interior of the saloon glowed and pulsated 
with life. 

Rough miners in from their long labors 
in the gold fields, hardy trappers taking a 
short respite from the labors on the trap 
lines; ne’er-do-wells from the States seek- 
ing a place to hide, yet fearful of getting too 
far away from the life they loved and 
_¢eraved; women with fearful pasts, painted 


and rouged, who had long since taken the 
; 253 
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easiest way, only to find it the hardest ard 
most soul destroying; gamblers, honest and 
crooked, faro men, roulette men, they were 
all there, each in his own way contribut- 
ing to the \aleidoscopic mosaic that com- 
pleted the picture of that wild roistering 
crowd. 

At the piano, relic of better days, sat the 
Ragtime Kid, also a relic of better days, 
hammering out a jag-time tune to which 
those so inclined could dance or sing as fancy 
dictated. The Kid was a lean, heavy-jawed 
individual, sodden of countenance and 
always with a cigarette hanging from his 
lips. The board in front of the piano was 
framed with half-burned stubs, while the 
blackened scars which dotted the case told 
of the many brandings from the butts he 
sought to save. 

Always in front of the Kid were several 
glasses filled with the fiery liquor which 
burned his throat, but loosened his fingers 
so that they all could have the music they 
liked. Each newcomer meant several drinks 
for the Kid, and each drink for the Kid 
meant more music, so the board in front of 
him was always lined with a miscellaneous 
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assortment of glasses in various stages of 
fullness. 

Dan McGrew, cruel, cynical, ever watch- 
ful for the half-drunken stranger he could 
trim in a card game, sat at a table idly play- 
ing solitaire, eyes alert always for the pos- 
sible victim, the ever-present cigar clamped 
between his teeth. Although in the far 
north country, McGrew was still the dapper, 
carefully groomed man he had always been. 
Instead of the conventional evening clothes 
he wore a well-tailored suit of fawn-colored 
corduroy, the coat cut Norfolk style, with 
belt, and fitted to his well-knit but slender 
frame like a corset. The trousers were cut 
like riding breeches, with the cuffs stuffed 
into high-lace moosehide boots, with the 
finest kind of wool stocking rolled neatly 
over the top. Adorning his head was a seal- 
skin cap, cut round and provided with ear 
muffs of the same material, which when not 
needed could be completely concealed. As 


usual, McGrew’s linen was faultless. On his 
fingers were the same rings he had worn for 


many years. It was the seventh wonder of 
the north how McGrew, so far from the 
haunts of civilization, could keep so immac- 
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ulate at alltimes. But that was part of him 
and he would have made many sacrifices of 
another kind to keep himself neat and 
spotless. 

At the table with him sat Lou Lorraine, 
but what a changed Lou Lorraine she was. 
Instead of the great mass of raven tresses, 
her head now displayed a flock of blond hair, 
waving and blowing in every stray breeze. 
Her face, rouged to a high color, accentu- 
ated the yellowness of her hair, which as 
the lights played on it, seemed to reflect, 
throwing a halo about her head. The eyes, 
those eyes that had sent Jake Hubbell into 
the great beyond, those eyes that had mad- 
dened every man who had ever gazed into 
them, those eyes that had drawn Jim Max- 
well to the frozen wastes of the north, only 
those had not changed. They were still the 
same lustrous, wonderful eyes they had 
always been, and every man in all that terri- 
tory near the Malamute would have given 
his last poke of dust for a smile from them. 

Her mouth, that luscious mouth which had 
pouted and smiled and laughed, was differ- 
ent. Down at the corners it drooped, like a 
flower that needed the sunshine and the dew. 
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The mouth showed suffering, and Lou Lor- 
raine had suffered, and in her whole face 
there was that look of the hunted and beaten 
animal, 

That night, the night that Jake Hubbell 
was so cruelly sent to his death by the cow- 
ardly thrust from McGrew’s knife in the 
back, changed Lou Lorraine from the sad- 
hearted girl she had been, following the sup- 
posed death of her baby and her husband 
into a hardened creature, oblivious to abuse 
and pain, for McGrew had been a hard task- 
master. Many a blow he had heaped on the 
defenseless woman once he had her wholly 
dependent on him for protection. For many 
months they had traveled through the snow 
country, McGrew always fearful that his. 
erime against Hubbell would be found out. 
It was always a wide space he kept between 
them and Jake Hubbell’s home town. 

Once as they were trekking over the long 
white trail, Lou, fearful of McGrew’s 
cruelty, had leaped from the sledge and 


> started to run away, while McGrew stood 


calmly and laughed, for he knew she could 
not get very far. On and on she stumbled, 
now falling, now up again, only to fall ex- 
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hausted, willing to return to McGrew, for 
near by there came to her the cry of the 
hungry wolf pack seeking to devour that 
. which it could find. 

She always remembered that day, for 
when McGrew came up to her with the dog 
sledge, it was to deal her a cruel blow in the 
face, at the same time grasping her hair in 
his hand, then jerking her head backwards 
until she was gazing straight up into his 
face. He then said, ‘‘Now you will kiss me. 
IT am tired of those little bird-like pecks that 
you have been giving, and only when I de- 
manded them. From now on you will kiss 
me as though you meant it, and I’ll make 
you likeit. And,’’ he continued, ‘‘don’t ever 
make another attempt to run away from me, 
or I will leave you for the wolves, sure as 
hell. One thing more, remember to keep 
your mouth shut at all times.’’ 

Lou could only weakly agree to everything 
he demanded, and they went on from camp 
to camp, McGrew trimming this miner and 
that trapper with his slick manipulation of 
the cards until they finally came upon Mala- 
mute, which was a sort of a center for things 
and there they had stayed. 
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Seated at his side while he played his 
game of solitaire, Lou’s thoughts went back 
over the past few years; her meeting with 
McGrew, and the tragic ending it had meant 
for all of them. Why, she would have been 
much better off had she remained on the old 
Ning Poo; how long ago that seemed, ages 
and ages, and now here she was, alone in the 
great northland, with a beast, subject of his 
desires, and made to do his slightest bidding. 
She wondered what the future had in store 
for her. 

So engrossed was she in her own thoughts 
that she did not see Yuba Bill, seated some 
distance away, raise his glass to offer her a 
silent toast, but McGrew saw it, and his 
hand, with the quickness of a cat, slipped 
into the breast of his coat to bring from the 
arm holster the long cruel revolver which, 
as it flashed into sight, was discharged by 
the lean finger of McGrew’s hand, the bullet 
smashing the glass of liquor held by Yuba 
Bill. McGrew then glanced casually at the 


> startled trapper and went on with his game. 


Lou, startled out of her reverie, turned 
closer to McGrew as though to prevent any 
further outbreak. 
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“You damn fool, don’t you know no 
better’n to get fresh with Dan McGrew’s 
girl?’’ asked Mamie Taylor, who was at the 
same table with Yuba Bill and his party. 
Then continuing she said, ‘‘ Next time it’ll 
be between your eyes you’ll get the bullet 
and not through your glass of liquor.”’ 

‘*Well, how’d I know who she was? She 
just looked good to me, thas’all,’’ replied 
Yuba, as he wiped the stinging liquor from 
his eyes. 

**Qh, look at Tillie doing her stuff,’’ piped 
up Mamie, and as they turned to look at the 
center of the dance floor, Tia Juana Tillie, 
pride of the dance hall, was doing’ a wild 
and sensuous dance, aided and abetted by 
Yukon Charlie, semi-drunk and broke, a 
usual condition with Charlie. He thought 
by entertaining he might be invited to have 
a drink by some generous soul. 

They called it a dance, but it really was 
little more than a wiggle. With a twisting 
of the hips and a rolling of the eyes and a 
shaking of the shoulders, the girl, catering 
to every low instinct in the motley gather- 
ing, got bolder and bolder with every bar 
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of the lewd music hammered out by the Rag- 
time Kid. Round and round Tillie went 
Yukon Charlie, trying in his half-stupefied 
way to imitate the gyrations of the woman 
doing the dance. 

Shouts and laughter greeted each new 
twist and turn, and as she spun around, re- 
'vealing the pink and white lacy things under 
‘her skirts, varied and filthy were the things 
called to her by the men in the crowd. But 

Tillie minded not. She was doing her stuff 
for a purpose, for she knew that, brought to 
the proper pitch, these men would spend 
money, and they would desire the girls, and 
the girls, her companions in the hall, had to 
live, and Tillie would collect her percentage 
on every dollar spent either in liquor, 
gambling, or in the life blood of the girls. 
It was all part of the business they were in 
and she didn’t mind. 

Finishing the dance in a very vulgar man- 
ner, with her body very close to Yukon 
Charlie, Tillie was showered with money 

- from the pockets of the drunken men pres- 
ent, and Charlie, feeling that he was also 
entitled to something for his share of the 
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entertainment, fell to his knees to search for 
astray coin. But the boys who worked with 
Tillie were too fast, and the best Charlie 
could get was one lone smooth dime. 

Not having had many dimes, it looked and 
felt good to him, and his first thought was 
to run it up into a few dollars by a whirl at 
roulette, so accordingly he shuffled over to 
the long table where Eddie the Goof was 
running the wheel, and with a grandiloquent 
manner laid his dime on ‘31.’ | 

‘What do you think this is, a Woolworth 
store?’’ asked Eddie, as he handed the of- 
fending dime back to Charlie. ‘‘We do not 
take dimes.”’ : 

“Oh, all right then,’’ answered Charlie, 
‘Cany part of it.”’ 

This last was greeted with an outburst of 
laughter from those around the table, while 
Eddie the Goof threw the dime back at 
Charlie, who missed and it rolled out of sight 
on the floor under the sawdust. 

On hands and knees he searched, tickling 
the legs of the dancing girls lined up at the 
bar with various men, so they would move 
that he might better search for his dime. 
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‘*When out of the night, which was fifty below, and 
into the din and the glare, 
There stumbled a miner fresh from the creeks, dog- 
dirty and loaded for bear. 
He looked like a man with a foot in the grave and 
scarcely the strength of a louse, 
Yet he tilted a poke of dust on the bar, and he 
called for drinks for the house.’’ 


As Yukon Charlie crept along the floor 
in his search for the dime, the doors to the 
saloon opened letting in a gust of wind and 
snow that almost blew him away. With the 
wind and the snow Jim Maxwell strode into 
the place, and tossed his snowshoes on the 
floor beside the piano, then from his shirt 
he took a small sack filled with some of the 
precious metal he had torn from the earth 
down in the creek country, and tossed it on 
the bar. 

“Come on, everybody, the drinks are on 
me,’’ said Jim, with a wave of his hand as 
he surveyed the gathering, peering into 
every nook and corner of the room in his 
- search for Lou. 

At once the crowd which had somewhat 
settled down following Tillie’s wild dance 
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jumped into action as every one made a mad 
scramble for the bar. 

Every one in the place with the exception 
of the men running the gambling devices, 
went to the bar, that is, all except Dan Mc- 
Grew and Lou, who continued to sit at the 
table where they had been all evening, Mc- 
Grew at his solitaire game and Lou watch- 
ing him. 

The fact that McGrew did not rise and 
go to the bar was not lost on Jim, who soon 
had spotted the man he had tracked thou- 
sands of miles to make pay for the wrongs 
he had done. 

Glasses were filled, and Jim, taking a glass 
of the liquor, carried it to McGrew’s table 
and said, as he handed him the liquor, ‘‘T 
said, ‘Everybody drink.’’’ And McGrew 
took the proffered glass with a sidelong 
glance at the stranger. 

Jim’s heart ached as he looked on the face 
of Lou, his wife. ‘‘Oh, God, how she must 
have suffered,’’ he thought, as he strode back 
to the bar to take his drink. He wanted to 
take her in his arms then and there, but 
he must go through with what he had 
planned. - 
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There was none could place the stranger’s faee, 
Though we searched ourselves for a clew; 
But we drank his health, and the last to drink 

Was dangerous Dan McGrew. 


The liquor was quaffed, and Jim found it 
necessary to return again to McGrew, to 
insist that he drink the liquor, which he did, 
with a nod to the strange man in the heavy 
beard. 

Questioning were the looks that miners, 
trappers and dance hall girls exchanged at 
the actions of the stranger. They were all 
trying to place him. Alaska Jack, veteran 
of the snow country, and who was said to 
know every man in the whole northland, 
puzzled his brain in an endeavor to place the 
stranger, but even he was compelled to shake 
his head for he could not remember ever 
having seen the man before. 


There’s men that somehow just grip your eyes, and 
hold them hard like a spell; 

And such was he, and he looked to me like a man who 
had lived in hell; 

With a face most hair, and the dreary stare of a dog 
whose day is done, 

As he watered the green stuff in his glass, and the 
drops fell one by one. 
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Then I got to figgering who he was, and wondering 
what he’d do, 

And I turned my head—and there watching him was 
the lady that’s known as Lou. 


The actions of the stranger in forcing 
McGrew to drink, and the fact that McGrew 
docilely obeyed the command, rather sur- 
prised Lou, so that she naturally scruti- 
nized the stranger closely, and as she gazed 
there was something that seemed to enter 
her soul, or what there was left of it. She 
continued to gaze at the strange man who 
had come in out of the night. She felt that 
she had known this man somewhere before. 
Her spirit reacted to it. Perhaps it was the 
spirit of Jake Hubbell come to look after 
her, but that couldn’t be. 


What was it, then, that so attracted her 


gaze to thisman? And she continued to gaze 
at the tall figure. And oh, how Jim longed 
to go to her and tell her that he had come 
for her after all the years of their separa- 
tion, of the great store of gold dust that 


was piled on the sledge outside, and of little 


Billy, now lying asleep buried in great furs 
on the sledge just outside the door of the 
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saloon. But he couldn’t; he had planned, 
and he must go through with his plan as he 
had worked it out. 

**You’ll lose an eye if you are not care- 
ful,’? warned McGrew, as he caught Lou 
gazing at the stranger, ‘‘and,’’ he continued 
through his teeth, ‘‘the stranger will lose a 
life. Cut it out. What the hell ails you, 
anyway ?”’ 

“‘Please don’t be silly,’’? answered Lou, 
trying to smile, ‘‘but there is something 
about that man that reminds me of Hub- 
bell.”’ 

“Damn it, don’t mention that name 
again,’’ said McGrew as he drew closer to 
Lou. ‘‘How many times must I tell you 
that? Brace up, you need a drink.’’ And 
Dangerous Dan McGrew nervously glanced 
around, ‘for the name Hubbell always 
brought fear to his yellow heart. 

Jim stood and took in the room, and his 
eyes lighted on the piano. Yes, that fitted 
in with the plans that he had made. The 


Ragtime Kid was still at the bar drinking, 


so the piano stool was vacant, and to this 
Jim Maxwell crossed, throwing a backward. 
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look towards McGrew and Lou as he did so. 


His eyes went rubbering around the room, and he 
seemed in a kind of daze, 

Till at last that old piano fell in the way of his 
wandering gaze. 

The Ragtime Kid was having a drink; there was no 
one else on the stool, 

So the stranger stumbles across the room and flops 
down there like a fool. 

In a buckskin shirt that was glazed with dirt he sat, 
and I saw him sway; 

Then he clutched the keys with his talon hands—my 
God! but that man could play. 


Gently spinning the stool to bring it to 
the proper height and then taking his place 
before that old piano, Jim Maxwell, with a 
look backward towards Lou and McGrew, 
ran his hands over the keys. Never for 
years had a touch like that lingered on the 
keys of that old music box, and it seemed 
as if the piano, sensing the touch of the 
master, responded to that touch. 

When Jim Maxwell touched the first few 
chords on that old piano, he touched a spark 
that went through every man and woman 
in that room. It was like a light that went 
searching into their very souls. 
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The Ragtime Kid, jealous for the mo- 
ment, turned as if to resent the intrusion of 
the stranger, but his action was stilled by 
the sounds pouring from the time-worn in- 
strument. . 

As if bidden by a strange, unseen hand, 
every one in the place came forward as Jim 
started to play, and stood in wonder that 
any one could produce such melody from a 
thing of wood and iron and wire. 

He played as he had never played before. 
Wild, lilting folksongs of the Tartar; soft, 
melodious songs of the moonlight shining on 
tropic strand, chill music of the cold nights, 
of the great outdoors, of lonely men far 
from home and loved ones. Then he would 
sweep into a mournful dirge which seemed 
to come from the souls of the damned, and 
it caused a shudder to pass through those in 
the crowd who stood watching. 

“‘He’s got me skinned forty ways,’’ re- 
marked the Ragtime Kid to Seattle Sadie, 
‘sand I am no bum at that stuff myself.’’ 

“‘Aw, shut up,’’ replied Sadie, as she 


turned her back. “‘Gawd, that’s music! It 


makes me feel gone here,’’ and she placed 
her hands on her abdomen. 
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Were you ever out in the Great Alone, when the moon 
was awful clear, 

And the icy mountains hemmed you in with a silence 
you most could hear ; 

With only the howl of a timber wolf, and you cramped 
there in the cold, 

A half-dead thing in a stark, dead world, clean mad 
for the muck called gold; 

While high overhead, green, yellow and red, the 
North Lights swept in bars ?— 

Then you’ve a hunch what the music meant... 
hunger and night and the stars. 


With now and then a backward glance at 
Lou and McGrew who remained seated at 
the table where they had been, McGrew still 
trying to show interest in the solitaire, 
though secretly he was disturbed though he 
eouldn’t tell why. Lou, the blood leaving 
her face, was called back over the years that 
had passed. The music kindled the small 
spark of soul that was left to her, and she 
saw in the melodies pouring from that old 
piano a sweeping panorama of the things 
that might have been. A home with Jim, 
little Billy, happiness, yet she had passed 
it all up for the fleeting thing called fame 
and success. She clutched her hands to her 
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breast and gazed with lips parted at the 
figure of the man at the piano. 

McGrew, sensing her feelings, turned an 
annoyed glance towards the stranger as 
though about to interrupt the man in his 
playing. But one glance at the assembled 
crowd and McGrew knew that he would be 
inviting disaster by interfering. 

There wasn’t a woman in all that room 
who was not crying, some loudly as if to 
accompany the music, while others sobbed, 
as they were carried off by the strains from 
the piano to other days and other times. 

Homes, mothers, perhaps the longing for 
the baby hands on the cheek, the love of a 
man, now long since gone, all these in 
thought came to the women, those case- 
hardened women of the underworld of that 
great northland. 

Spanish Sue, recalling some happy day of 
long ago, turned to find the arm of a half- 
drunken miner about her waist, while the 
tears rolled down his weatherbeaten face. 
- ‘And with a movement of scorn and a glance 
that withered Sue threw the offending arm 
from her. 
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Tia Juana Tillie, hardened though she 
was, allowed the tears to flow freely, un- 
ashamed of the glances thrown her way, for 
she too had thoughts that stabbed her to the 
heart, as her mind went back over the years, 
to the better times now long since gone. 

Alaska Jack, old ‘‘sourdough,”’ stood as 
in a daze, holding his half empty liquor 
glass, the tears running down the deep fur- 
rows in his weatherbeaten face. Tough, 
unafraid of any living thing, a man who had 
faced the starved wolf pack singlehanded 
many times, to take food to starving com- 
. panions snowed in in that great country, 
stood and cried like a baby. A killer, a 
fighter, yet he stood, and the stranger, with 
nothing but his two hands and that old 
music box, wrung the tears from his eyes. 

Almost ashamed of his weakness, Jack 
crushed the glass in his hand to cover his 
embarrassment, but it did no good, so he 
turned his head aside and ailowed his emo- 
tion full sway. 

“‘Throw that big bum out, he’s breaking 
my heart,’’ wailed Lizzie Dowd, with a ges- 
ture towards the man at the piano, who, all 
unmindful of the havoc he was creating, 
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kept on with his music, swaying the emo- 
tions of the crowd as a college cheer leader 
handles the plaudits of the students hurled 
at their mates on field or track. But no one 
paid any attention to Lizzie, each was too 
busy with his own emotions to even know 
what she had said. 


And hunger not of the belly kind, that’s banished 
with bacon and beans, 

But the gnawing hunger of, lonely men for a home 
and all that it means; 

For a fireside far from the cares that are, four walls 
and a roof above; 

But, oh! so cramful of cosy joy and crowned with a 
woman’s love— 

‘A woman dearer than all the world and true as 
Heaven is true— 

(God! how ghastly she looks through her rouge—the 
lady that’s known as Lou). 


Thoughts, maddening thoughts, came to 
the woman Lou, as she was swayed by every 
note played by the stranger, and once as he 
turned their eyes met, and she felt as if 
_ burned by a white-hot brand, for the slow 
dawning of recognition was taking place 
in her mind. Could it be, and she looked at 
McGrew, nervously fingering the cards. He 
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threw the stump of his cigar away and 
turned once again to glare at the stranger. 
But the man at the piano, Jim Maxwell, con- 
tinued to play. 


Then on a sudden the music changed, so soft that 
you scarce could hear; 

But you felt your life had been looted clean of all 
that it once held dear; : 

That some one had stolen the woman you loved; that 
her love was a devil’s lie; 

That your guts were gone, and the best for you was 
to crawl away and die. 

"Twas the crowning cry of a heart’s despair, and it 
thrilled you through and through— 

. I guess I'll make it a spread miserere,’’ said Dan- 

gerous Dan McGrew. 


Annoyed by the continuous playing of the 
stranger, McGrew had turned to Lou and 
remarked, ‘‘I guess [’ll take a shot at some 
of those empty glasses along that board and 
see if I can get that bird to stop.” 

But Lou, placing a hand on his arm, said, 
‘**Please let him continue. It is very beau- 
tiful.’’ . 

‘‘Beautiful, hell,’’ was McGrew’s reply. 
“*Tt’s driving me nutty. He’s got to stop.”’ 

As he made this last remark McGrew 
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looked at Lou, and he almost fell out of his 
chair, for Lou, with the strangest look he 
had ever seen on her face, was gazing at the 
stranger and nervously held up her hands 
for silence, as McGrew was about to speak 
again. 

It was then that McGrew listened, and as 
the chords from the old piano floated off into 
the night, McGrew and Lou both recognized 
the beautiful strains of ‘‘Lieberstrum.”’ 

Then Lou knew and understood. Her be- 
loved ‘‘Lieberstrum,’’ the melody that Jim 
had courted her by, the melody they had 
crooned little Billy to sleep by, it all came 
back now. That must be Jim at the piano, 
there could be no mistake, no one ever 
played it like that before and no one could 
ever play it that way again but Jim. 

Why, her blood was running cold, her 
arms covered with goose flesh, and it wasn’t 
cold in the Malamute. Yes, it must be Jim. 
What was he doing here? Why, he hadn’t 
died at all. McGrew lied, as he always did. 
Taking a glance at McGrew, Lou saw the 

hand slowly slip in under his coat and she 
knew that he was reaching for his long- 
barreled gun. 
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Yet she was speechless. (What could 
she do? 


The musie almost died away ... then it burst like 
a pent-up flood; 

And it seemed to say, ‘‘Repay, repay,’’ and my eyes 
were blind with blood. 

The thought came back of an ancient wrong, and it 
stung like a frozen lash, 

And the lust awoke to kill, to kill... then the 
music stopped with a crash, 

And'‘the stranger turned, and his eyes they burned 
in a most peculiar way; 

In a buckskin shirt that was glazed with dirt he sat, 
and I saw him sway; 

Then his lips went in in a kind of a grin, and he 
spoke, and his voice was calm, 

‘And ‘‘Boys,’’ says he, ‘‘you don’t know me, and 
none of you care a damn; 

But I want to state, and my words are straight, and 
Til bet my poke they’re true, 

That one of you is a hound of hell... and that 
one is Dan McGrew.’’ 


As the final strains of the beloved melody 
died away, there was absolute silence in that 
great room. Big, rough men silently wiped 
away the tears that stole into their eyes. 
Jim Maxwell turned around on the stool and 
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surveyed the crowd. Then, slowly rising, 
he took a step to the edge of the small plat- 
form that held the piano, and with eyes nar- 
rowed he spoke, and his voice was hard. 
He knew what he was going to say, he had 
rehearsed it many times as he trekked over 
the long, snow-covered trails. 

“Boys, not one of you here know me, and 
I don’t suppose you give a damn who I am. 
I am here to settle accounts with one of your 
number, a hound of hell. He robbed me of 
all that I ever held dear, and he must pay.’’ 
And as he finished, Jim Maxwell gazed 
calmly at the crowd before him. 

‘Who is he?’’ asked Alaska Jack, as the 
others crowded forward. ‘Point him out.”’ 

“The one I mean,’”’ shouted Jim, ‘‘is a 
hound of hell, and his name is Dan Mc- 
Grew.”’ 


Then I ducked my head, and the lights went out, and 
two guns blazed in the dark, 

And a woman screamed, and the lights went up, and 

; two men lay stiff and stark. 

Pitched on his head, and pumped full of lead, was 
Dangerous Dan McGrew, 

While the man from the creeks lay clutched to the 
breast of the lady that’s known as Lou. 
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These are the simple facts of the case, and I guess 
that I ought to know. 

They say that the stranger was crazed with ‘‘hootch”’ 
and I’m not denying it’s so. 

I’m not so wise as the lawyer guys, but strictly be- 
tween us two— 

The woman that kissed him—and pinched his poke— 
was the lady that’s known as Lou. 


As Jim muttered his challenge, McGrew’s 
hand came from under his coat with the 
long-barreled revolver, and he turned like 
a flash towards Jim. Just then the lights 
went out and Lou screamed, for she feared 
that McGrew’s bullet would find its mark in 
the body of Jim, but Jim had been waiting 
months for this very opportunity, and as the 
lights went out he cut loose with the big 
heavy blue steel gun that Steve had given 
him. In it were six heavy lead pellets. 
Some of those Steve had left for him before 
he had gone on the long trail. 

Only the night before he had carefully, 
before the little fire he had made to cook 
food for himself and little Billy, scratched 
six of the lead balls with six names. There 
was one for Hubbell, one for Marie St. 
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Clair, one for Steve, one for Lou, one for 
little Billy and one for himself. 

Jim, with unerring instinct, fired from the 
hip, and he well remembered what Steve said 
about the gun shooting true, for he fired the 
six balls as fast as he could fan the hammer, 
and every ball took effect in the loathsome 
body of Dangerous Dan McGrew. 

Some one turned on the lights, and there 
was McGrew dead on the floor while the 
blood ran from his body, reddening the saw- 
dust on which it lay. 

Jim had not eseaped unscathed, however. 
There was a livid mark across his forehead, 
and the force of the ball fired by McGrew 
had stunned him, so that he too fell to the 
floor. 

Lou, quickly gathering her senses, sprang 
to Jim’s side and lifted his head into her 
lap, crooning over him as if he were a tiny 
baby, and, as he slowly opened his eyes, she 
held him close to her. 

Alaska Jack and Yuba Bill, assisted by 
some of the others, grasped the well-shod 
feet of Dan McGrew, no longer dangerous, 
and without much ceremony dragged him 
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from the room to cast him far away from the 
place in the snow. ‘‘He wasn’t so tough 
with the stranger, was he?’’ remarked Yuba 
Bill, as he wiped off his hands. ‘‘Not 
much,’’ answered Alaska Jack. ‘‘God! did 
you see that man throw hot lead ?’’ 

“Did I see it?’’ replied Yuba. ‘‘I felt the 
swish of every one of them. There were six. 
I counted them.’’ 

‘‘Let’s see how the stranger is,’’ said 
Alaska Jack, as they hurried into the Mala- 
mute, after leaving the remains of McGrew 
off to one side of a deserted trail. 

Entering the Malamute, Jack quickly bent 
over Jim Maxwell, still held in Lou’s arms. 
He examined the wound and said, as he 
patted Lou’s shoulder, ‘‘It’s nothing but a 
scalp wound. He’ll be all right in a moment. 
Hey, there, some liquor, quick.’’ 

The liquor brought, Jack gave it slowly 
to Maxwell, who revived as the fiery fluid 
burned its way down his throat. 

Then Alaska Jack stood up and said, 
““Boys, let’s give a cheer for the stranger 
here. Dirty Dan McGrew has cashed in. 
Six balls in him. He’ll never bother us 
again or cheat another miner.’’ 
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And the three cheers were given with a 
will, for McGrew, while respected, was cor- 
dially hated by all. That he had passed was 
nothing for any one there to have any re- 
grets over. 

Just as the final cheer died away, the door 
was pushed open, and little Billy, his beau- 
tiful face wreathed in a frown of anxiety, 
walked in. He gazed from face to face and 
then said, 

“I’m looking for my daddy.’’ Then see- 
ing Jim standing beside Lou, he walked 
towards the man who had been mother and 
father, sister and brother to him since he 
could remember. 

As he approached them, Lou looked at 
Jim in bewilderment. She swayed, then 
with her eyes brimming with tears she said 
to Jim: 

“‘My God! is it, is it really my baby ?”’ and 
Jim Maxwell nodded his head and smiled. 

With a joyous swoop and a sob, Lou 
reached down and snatched the little fellow 
in her arms, saying as she held him close to 
her: 

“‘My baby! my baby!’’ 

Jim Maxwell, now that the debt had been 
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paid by McGrew, felt strangely calm, and as 
he gathered Lou and little Billy in his arms, 
he said, ‘‘ Well, little man, we found your 
mamma at last.’’ 

‘‘And I am glad, so glad that you found 
me,’’ answered the woman, her voice choked 
with tears, but she continued, ‘‘I knew you 
were near. I knew the moment you touched 
that old piano.’’ 

“‘How did you know?’’ asked Jim teas- 
ingly, for he felt that the woman might at 
any moment have a reaction that would re- — 
sult in a long spell of sickness. 

“‘. knew when I heard my beloved 
‘Lieberstrum,’’’ she answered, as_ she 
pressed the boy closer to her. 

“‘Yes, ‘Lieberstrum,’’’ answered Jim, 
““ “the Song of Love.’ I shall play it for ~ 
you always.’’ And he gently pressed the 
woman and child to him, while the miners, 
trappers and dance hall girls circled around 
them cheering. 

Out in the cold and from no great dis- | 
tance, there came the hungry cry of the wolf 
pack. It floated into the Malamute above 
the sounds of the merrymaking. Only 
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Alaska Jack heard it, his ears sharpened 
to sounds of the north. 

He nudged Yuba Bill, motioned to the 
outdoors and said, ‘‘They are singing the 
Miserere for Dangerous Dan McGrew.’’ 


THE END 
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